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LITBRATURE. 





SONNET. 


It were a happy lot, if, every day, 
One had the power some act of grace to do— 
Some pious hope, or effort to renew, 
Where hope had swoon’d, und strength been swept away 
By suffering or grief! Ob, who can say 
That he is wretched who hath still the power 
To soothe one sorrow, or to make one hour 
Of pain or poverty seem briefer? They 
Who pass thro’ life, nor wish to shed the flower 
They pluck upon a brother’s path, be sure 
Have not the blessed privilege to feel 
The very chiefest bliss in Life’s great dower ! 
He who one sore doth salve, one hurt doth heal, 
Hath founts of joy no world can make impure ! 


Glamergan. Ewan Gwys. 


—-—>——_- 
THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 


Bome time since, a beautiful young girl made her first appearance on | 


the stage of one of the minor theatres in Paris. Her grace and loveli- 
ness attracted admiration, which her rising talent promised to secure. 
She concluded a long engugement with the manager, giving her services 
for a very moderate remuneration, but which sufficed for her wants,and 
those of an invalid mother, who was totally dependent on her exertiors. 
According to the usual custom, a clause in the contract stipulated that a 
forfeit should be paid in case of its non-fulfilment by either party. 


Theatrical managers never fail to insert this article in the treaties signed 
by their actors; and it often aagoene thata very small salary is accom- 

anied by an immense forfeit. ln this case it was fixed at ten thousand 

ancs; but the young actress attached no importance to the amount, be- 
ing fully resolved to fulfilher engagement, and steadily apply to the 
cultivation of her powers, She felt how much depended on her success, 
and on she walked in the right path, refusing to be turned from it by the 
flattering vows and insidious homage which she daily received, But in 
eur uncertain world the good and the prudent may sometimes change 
their plans as suddenly as the fvolish and the fickle, 

One day the young actrees entered the manager’s room, and announced 

to him that she wished to leave the theatre,: 
* How!” cried he ; “ youare the last person from whom I should haye 
expected such caprice.” 

* Indeed, sir, it is not caprice.”’ 

“* Ie it, then, the offer of another engagement ?”’ ~* 

* It ia, sir, and one which [ cannot refuse: it is from an excellent young 
man, who wishes to marry me,” 

** Here’s a pretty business; a marriege in question !” 

“ My happiness for life, sir, I feel isin question.” 

*' Then don’t hesitate an instant; marry at once.” 

“« But the person who has proposed for me, would not wish his wife to 
continue on the stage.’ 

‘A fine prejudice forsooth! What is his situation in life ?”’ 

“ He is at present a merchant's clerk, but he intends to set up in busi- 

noss, and he will want me to attend our shop,” 

** My dear child, I shall want you also tostudy your part in a new after- 

piece which I have just received.” 

“ Thea, sir, you reiuse toset me free ?” 

“7 must think aboutit. At all events, you have it in your power to 

break the agreement by paying the forfeit.” 

“ Ten thousand francs ! tis very dear.” 

». “It was very dear when you signed your name, but now your services 
are worth more than (kat.” 

“ Alas, it will prevent our marriage !’”’ said the poor girl in a voice 
choked with tears ; and with a despairing heart she left the room. 

Two days afterwards, the manager was seated close to the grate in his 
apartment, trying witb all his skill to kindle a fire. All the theatrical 
altendants were engaged at rehearsal, sohe was obliged to dispense with 
their assistance. 

The cashier entered with a visage wofally elongated. The affairs of 
the theatre were in a critical state ; the receipts had diminished ; and 
pay-day at the end of the month approached with a menacing aspect. 

“ Yes,” said the manager, “ our sitvation certainly is embarrassing. 
aoe this plaguy fire that wont light! I mast call the sougleur * to help 

e. 


, Astonished that he could jest under the circumstances, the cashier re- 
tired. As he was leaving the room, the young actress entered. 

“ Ab, is it you?” said the manager, “You sure coming from re- 
hearesal 1” 

“No, sir, | have come to return the part you gave me to study.” 

“80 it seems you think of quitting the stage 1” 

“ [have brought you the forfeit.”’ 

“ The ten thousand francs ?” 

“ Here they are.”’ 

“ And how have you procured this sum ?” 

“ My intended husband gave it me.” 

“ Is he then so rich 7” 

“ These ten thousand francs are nearly all he possessed. But he said, 
What does it signify ? we shall only have to deter setting up in busi- 
Ress ; or perhaps [ may succeed in borrowing the money.””’ 

“Going in debt! That's a fine prospect for young housekeepers! 

» the dowry you mean to bring your husband is want and ruin; you 
take from him the hard-earned fruit of bis industry, and you oblige hiin 
renounce the pros ect of honourable independence.” 

“ Pray, sir—pray dont speak so cruelly !” sobbed the young girl, 

“ Have you considered that such a union cannot fail to be unhappy ? 
Listen to reason—take back his money, and retarn it to him who gave 

tyou. And if youire absolutely resolved to leave the theatre, 1’ll 
show youa simple way of doing it, that wont cost you anything. Take 

‘8 paper, and have the kindness to put it in the grate.” 

80 saying, he handed her a sheet of peper carefully folded, whieh he 

rew among the smouldering sticks. 

_. The manager watched it as the languid flame gradually curled round 
it, and then shot up in a bright blaze. 
“a Do you know,” said he “* what that paper was? It was your signed 
Po amen ! And now I have no longer any claims on your services, 
i Cunsequently can demand no forfeit. Go, my child, employ your 
ttle espital well, and be happy.” 
Deep y atfected by this geverous deed, the young actress expressed 
er gratitude as fervently as her tears permitted. 
Don’t talk to me of gratitude,” replied the manager, ‘‘ we are only 











ee sougleur signifies both a stage-prompter and a bellows- 


quits. See, for the last hour I have been blowing in vain at that obsti- 
nate fire: you threw your engagement into it, and directly it blazed up. 
Thanks to me, you are free ; and thanks to you, I am giving my hands a 
good warming !” 

_-————— — 


THE TWO FUNERALS OF NAPOLEON. 
BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


But where is be, the champion and the child 
Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild? 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones ° 
W hose iabie e rih—whose dice was human bones ? 
Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 
And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile.—Byron. 
The change from the calm to the tempest—from the deep and impres- 
| sive solitudes of the ocean, to the busiest haunts of men—from savage to 
| civilized life, are prominent examples of the mutations to which seamen 
jareliable. And these events sometimes follow in such rapid succession, 
| and are of such varied import, that evea their truthful narration appears 
| es though decked in the borrowed hues of fiction. To use an uneasy 
metaphor a sailor may be said to bea naval knight-errant, with the ocean 
for his steed, upon which he rides in queet of adventure. Thus mounted, 
he sometimes stumbles upon sights as rare, and scenes as beautiful, as 
‘any that are to be found in the story-books of yore; and perhaps there 
| are but few who will deny that the pages of Dampier and Captain Cook 





| are as full of chivalry as the Chronicles of Froissart, or that before the 
| majestic dering of Columbusall knighthood pales. 

These notions received additional strength, as my eyes fell upon the 
subjoined seatence iascribed in an old log book, which [ had just then 
discovered, somewhat mildewed aud motk-eaten, at the bottom of a sea- 

| chest. 
| 


| The Free Trader Homeward Bound, May 5th, 1821. 
A MEMORABLE EVENT OCCURRED THI8 DAY. 


Apparently, at the time these words were written, it was supposed 
| that they would be sufficient to recall to the memory, ata future period, 
| the circumstance they so briefly recorded, for my old journal said nothing 
j; more about it, True, it was further stated !ower dowa on the same page 
| with genuine nautical brevity under the head of Remarks. 
| “All useful sail set.” 
| Bent the best bower.” 

“ Pumped ship.” 

“ A stranger in sight,” to which was added— 

“ Lat. by observation 16’ 30” south, Long. 5’ 30"’ west. 

Assisted by the latitude and longitude, as well as by the date, I made 
two or three desperate dives into the stream of time, hoping to rescue 





from oblivion the “event,” and, after a hard stra le, succeeded in 
bringing tothe surface of my memory, the leading incident, and then the 
whole atfa r floated though my miud with ali the freshness of yesterday. 
And, perhaps, it will be as well to state, for the information of the gene- 
ral reader, that om the day in question, the Free Trader was running 
before the south east trade wind, over that aqueous portion of our planet, 
which rolls between the Cape of Good Hope and the island of St. He- 
lena. 

From what has been stated, it was evident that the ‘‘ memorable event” 
had been dismissed in too summary a manner, and, indeed, circum- 
stances, afterthe lapse of a quarter of a century, have induced me to take 
up the scanty detail at that moment, when the morning sun first broke 
upon the white caps of the waves, with the Indiaman upon their crests 
tipped and gilded with his light. : 

it was my morning watch, and I recollect leaning over the capstan, 
ani lapsing into one of those paradoxical states, when, although attend- 
ing to nothing in particular, almostevery ebject within the range of 
our senses undergoes a sort of dreamy observation. I could see the man 
at the helm, and note how firm he kept the plunging ship in hand, his 
sinewy grasp seemed by a secret intelligence to impress his will upon the 
vast mass of the vessel. Without disturbing the process of observation, 
a shoal of porpoises would occasionally rush along, pursuing their ear- 
nest and busy passage at a velocity, compared with which the progress 
of the switt ship was tardiness itself, for 1 could bear the hissing of the 
crisp sea as it curled into a-crescent of foam beneath her bows. Then 
came the busy hum of the “morning watch,” mingling with the wel- 
come sound of “eight bells” and the merry whistle of the boatswain 
piping to breakfast. The motion of the rolling vessel—the freshness of 
the delicious south-east trade—the thoughts of home—the dancing 
waters, and the sparkling sunshine, each of these, in their turn, would 
for a moment slightly arrest the attention, but vigilance is a cardinal vir 
tue in old Neptane’s domain, and bus‘ling times were close at hand. A 
shép in the middle of the Atlantic, with a rattling south-easter, whistling 
through the rigging, is notthe bed where day-dreaming can be indulged 
in with impunity, and so it soon appeared, for a hoarse voice from the 
main-top mast cross-trees, as if by magic, dispelled the illusion, and brought 
my senses to their duty. 

“Sail, ho!” , 

“‘ Where away 1” was the prompt demand. 

“ Right ahead,” returned the seaman. ‘I make her outa full rigged 
ship, lying to.” 

The officer of the watch had barely time to apply his “ Dollund,” in 
the direction indicated, when the man aloft was again heard shouting. 

“ Land on the larboard bow.” 

As the Free Trader had been traversing the ocean for weeks, with no- 
thing to relieve the eye but “ The blue above, and the blue below,” the 
excitement which was caused by the discovery of the stranger, coupled 
with the sudden cry of ‘‘ Land,” is not surprising. For it isin the deep 
solitudes of the ocean, that man most keenly feels how dependent he is 
upon his kind for happiness. In such situations the most trifling inci- 
dent arrests the attention—a floating epar, or even an old tar-barrel, be- 
come objects of speculative curiosity. 

Accordingly, as we neared the strange ship, the cut of her canvas, and 

the mould of her hull, were critically examined by the more experienced 
seamen, who can generally guess from the appearance they present, not 
only the nation to which a ship belongs, but her occupation also. But, 
on the present occasion, they were puzzled to give a reason why a large 
vessel like the stranger, should be lying to, jast where she was, (that 
seemed the mystery) aud apparently waiting our approach. 
_ This quiet bearing lasted until the Free Trader was in the act of pass- 
ing the sirange veseel, and then, as ifsuddenly roused out of her lethargy, 
a thin volume of smoke was seen curling out of one of ber forward ports 
The explosion was followed by the appearance of a flag, which, after 
flattering for an instant, blew steadily out, and much to our satisfaction, 
displayed the blue field and red cross of the English ensign. 

“* What ship’s that ?” bellowed a loud voice from our formidable look- 
ing Neighbour, who had ranged alongside the Indiaman close enough to 
be within hailing distance, 

** The Free Trader.” 

‘“* Where from 1” was demanded. 


“ Yes.’’ 

“ Then send a boat on board his majesty’s frigate, the Blossom, for in- 
structions,” was demanded in tones that leftno doubt what would be the 
result of a non-compliance. 

An interchange of visits speedily followed between the frigate and 
the Indiaman, and soon after they were sailing side by side in the direc- 
tion of the laud, keeping company until the Free Trader had received 
sueh sailing direetious as enabled her to stand in for tie island alone. 
The frigate then took up her cruising ground as befure. : 

It woald require but a slight stretch of the imagination to convert the 
perpendicular clitis of St. Helena into the enormous walls ofa sea-girt 
castle. There is an air of stern and solemn gloom stamped by nature u 
ou each rocky lineament, that reminds one of the characteristics of a 
stronghold. 

Not a sign of vegetation is outwardly visible. Headland efter headland 
appears, each in turn looking more repulsive than those left behind. The 
sea birds, asthey utter their discordant screams, seem afraid to alight, 
but wheel about the lofty summits of the bald rocks in a labyrinth of gy- 
rations ; while an everlasting surf, as it advances in incessant charges 
at their base, rumbles upon the ear in a hollow ceaseless roar, 

It was during the operations of working the Free Trader round one of 
the points of the island, that the heavy booming sound of a large gun was 
heard, slowly borne up against the wind over the surface of the sea. As 
the sun was jast then dipping in the bosom of the Atlantic, it was 
generally thought on board tu be the evening gun. But again the solemn 
heavy sound floated on the wind. Again and again it came in measured 
time, when at length, as we cleared the last projecting headland, the 
roadstead and thetown came suddenly into view. At the same time the 
colours of the fort on Ladder Hill, and on board the admiral's ship, the 
Vigo, of 74 guns, were seen fluttering at half mast, denoting the death of 
some person of distinction. 

While sailing into our berth, and after the anchor had fixed us to the 
land, the reports of the cannon came upon us at intervals. Their sounds 
seemed bodeful of some great event. We all looked inquiringly for some 
explanation, but before any positive intelligence had reeched the ship 
from the shore, surmise after surmise had given way to a settled convic- 
tion ; for by one of those inscrutable impulses of the mind, every mar of 
the Free Trader felt assured those island guns announced the death of 
Napoleon. 

Our suspense Was brief, for soon after the anchor was down, a shore 
boat came alongside, containing an official person to demand the nature 
of our wants, and he confirmed our suspicions. This intelligence, al- 
though anticipated, created a feeling of disappointment, as every indivi- 
dual in the ship Rad speculated during the voyage upon the c of 
seeing Napoleonalive. However, by an easy transition, now that he was 
dead, we wondered whether we should be permitted to witness his fa- 
neral ; but as no communication was allowed from the ships in the roads 
to the shore nm the hours uf sandown and sunrise, we were obliged 
to pass the ‘conjecture. Under these circumstances, we were 
scargely prepared for the news that reached us early in the morning. It 
was a general notice to strangers and residents, informing them that they 
were permitted to visit the island and witness the ceremony of the 
body of General Buonaparte as he lay in state. 

After the lapse of six and twenty years, and now, when the passions of 
that mighty conflict which filled Earope in the early part of the century 
are extinct, it would be difficult to make the present generation compre- 
hend the profound emotions which this news had upon those who, like 
ourselves, happened to be at St. Helenaat this eventful period. Conse- 
quently, on the second day after Napoleon’s death, nearly every indivi- 
dual on the island, as well as those in the different vessels at anchor in 
the roads, repaired to Longwood, the place where he died. 

Of course the house was thronged with people, but as the greatest or- 
der prevailed, [ was soon in the room with all that was left of the most 
wondrous man of modern times. Suddenly coming out of the glare of 
a tropical sun into a partially darkened room, a few moments elapsed 
before the objects were properly defined. Gradually,as the contents of 
the apartment tumbled into shape, the person of Napoleon, dressed in a 
plain green uniform, grew out of the comparative gloom, and became 
the loadstar of attraction. 

He was lying on a small brass tent bedstead, which had been with him 
in most of hiscampaigns. I found it impossible to withdraw my eyes for 
an instant from his countenance : it caused in mea sensation difficult to 
define, but the impression can never be forgotten. ‘There wasa crucifix 
on his breast, and by its side glittered a large diamond star, the brillian- 
of which strangely contrasted with the pallid face of thedead. The 
skin was of a most intense whiteness, and looked like wax. 

The time allowed for the visitors to remain in the chamber was very 
limited, and condensed observation into a passing glimpse. This could 
not well have been otherwise, as every Pvdividual on the island was 
anxious to obtain even a momentary view of one whe had attracted so 
large a portion of the attention of the world. And not the least singular 
spectacle seen on that day, was the motley group which Napoleon’s fame 
had drawn around his funeral couch. For although St. Helena on the 
= may at first appear tobe a secluded spot, yet in reality itis not so. 
A glance or two is sufficient to assure us that it is placed in the centre of 
the great highway ofthe world, where the necessities »f commerce, and 
the wants and hazards inseparable from a seafaring .ife, are the means 
of bringing together the antipodes of the humanracyv. And if the dense 
masses of the people which thronged to his second funeral at a more re- 
cent period, in his own dear France, were wanting, their deficiency in 
numbers wasin somesort compensated by the variety of men; or if 
there was not a multitude, there was, at least, a medley of curious 

azers. : 
’ Foremost in intelligence were the French and English ; but apart from 
these stood the wondering African yay uncouth Hottentot from 
the Cape—the yellow Brazilian from South America—the fierce-looking 
Lascar from Bengal—and the quiet, inoffensive Chinese from remotest 
Asia. Some of these knew but little of Napoleon’s renown, but, bein 
inoculated with the prevailing emotion, they came, like the more intel- 
lectual European, to gaze upon the embers of that dazzling meteor, the 
blaze of which had so recently expired. 

The same tincture of corruption dyes all mortality, and hero dust as 
well as common clay soon becomes offensive in a tropical climate. Even 
on tke second day after his death, it was alreudy time he should have 
been soldered up. With a knowledge of this fact, the Governor-General 
had ordered the funeral to take place on the 9th, thus allowing only four 
days to elapse between his death and his burial. r 

In the mean time, the spot whére the pioneers were digging the grave, 
became an object of mingled curiosity and veneration ; second only in 
importance to the illustrious hero who was so soon to make it his abiding 
place. It was close to a small spring, of which Napoleon always drank, 
and occasionally he breakfasted beneath the shede of two wiliows that 
bend over the bubbling waters. The grave was singularly made. It was 
formed very wide at the top, but sloped gradually inwards, having the 
appearance of aninverted pyramid. ‘I'he Sretset art was chambered to 
receive the coffin, and one large stome covered the whole of the cham- 





* Calcutta, and bound to London,” replied our captain. 
“ Do you intend calling at ihe islaad 1’ 





ber. It was said that this covering was taken from the floor of the kitch- 
en at Longwood, where it had been used as a hearthstone in front of the 














fire-place ; though why it should have been removed for such a purpo 
it is diiicult to comprehend, forthe island is not deficient of the requisite 
materia!. The remaining space was to be filled up with solid masoary, 
clamped together with bands of iron. These precautions, it appeared, 
were intended to prevent the removal of the body, as mach at the re- 
quest of the French as of the goveraor of the island. 

Divested of the associations connected with his faine, Napoleon's funer- 
al at St. Helena was a simple, though heartfelt affair. His long agony on 
that sunburnt rock commanded the reverence of every beholder. Con- 
sequently, on the 9th, all the inhabitants and visitors on the island flock- 
ed to the line of march. Like many others, I selected a prominent posi- 
tion on the shoulders of a hill, from whence the solemn procession could 
be traced, as it threaded its way through the gorges and ravines of this 
picturesque place, on its way to the grave. The coffin was borne upon 
the shoulders of English grenadiers, and followed by the soldiers who 
had contributed more towards his downfall than those of any other na- 
tion. Their solemn tread and grave deportment contrasted strongly 
with the heartfelt sorrow of Count Montholon and General Bertrand, 
who bore the hero’s pall. Madame Bertrand followed next, in ‘ears, 
and then came Lady Lowe and her daughters, in mourning; the officers 
of the English men-of-war next, and then the officers of the army: the 
Governor-General and Admiral Lambert closing the rear. The s6th aud 
20th Regiments of Infantry, the Artiliery, and the Marines, were station- 
ed on the erests of the surrounding hills : and when the body was low- 
ered into the tomb, three rounds of eleven guns were fired. And thus 
the great soldier of France received the last tribute of respect in honour 
of hisachievements from the hands of his most constant, but, as he de- 
scribed them, the most generous of his enemies. * : 

The last years of Napoleon’s life, except so far as they derived a 
gloomy and awful importance from the remembrance of his terrific career 
of blood and power, were as insignificant as his first. He could neither 
act upon, nor be acted upon by the transactions of the world. He seemed 
tu be buried alive. Kept as he was in close custody by a power, with 
whose strength it was useless to cope, and whose vigilance there was 
little chance of eluding. 


On the following morning the sounds of labour were heard from every | 


quarter of the Free Trader, and the long drawn songs of the mariners 
were rising in the cool quiet of the early dawn. Then commenced the 
heavy toil which lifts the anchor from 1s bed; the ship, once more re- 
leased from her hold upon the land, stood across the Atlantic for England, 
and long ere noon the sun-blistered rock of St. Helena was shut out from 
our view, by the rising waters in which it seemed to submerge. Aud thus 
ended the “ memorable event” which formed such a singular episode in 
the otherwise monotonous yoyage of the Free Trader. 

On an intensely cold morning, some twenty years after the occurrences 
above narrated, | was proceeding to Paris as fast as a French diligence 
could carry me. After passing through a long winter's night, cramped 
and stiffened for want of exercise, it was with feelings approaching de 
light that I beheld the French capital. But as the vehicle neared the 
gay metropolis, it was impossible to avoid being surprised at the appear- 
ance of the populace. Everybody was going towards'Paris, no one ap- 

to be going in any other direction. 

The multitude increased as we progressed, and when the diligence en- 
tered the Boulevard, it was with great difficulty the lumbering vehicle 
was urged through the living mass. On either side of us was a dense 
crowd of heads, eagerness pictured on every countenance. Amid the 
jabber arising from so large an assembiage, was heard the rolling sound 
ofartillery, mingling strangely, nay wildly, with the solemn tolling ot 
the great bell of Notre Dame, which every now and then fell upon the 
ear, without mingling with the great tide of sound, but each vibration 
seemed distinct in its isolation. It was impossible, from the vexed and 
confused nature of the turmoil, arising from belle, guns, and drums, to 
form an idea whether the people were celebrating a holiday, a spectacle, 
ora revolution. 

Most human feelings are contagious, and I was soon inoculated with 4 
desire tu mix with the crewd, and see what was going on. Accordingly, 
a8 soon as the diligence arrived at the Messagerie, I left my carpet-bag in 
the custody of an official, and set forth to satisfy my curiosity. Once 
fairly in the throng, I was soon urged along the Place de la Bourse, and 
from theace up the Rue Vivienne to the Boulevard des Italiennes happy 
ic having availed myself of any change, whether of sentiment or situation, 
which would rouse my half-frozen blood into action, and enable me to 
compete with a temperature ten degrees below freezing. 

Forward, forward, along the interminable Boulevard, { was forced by 
the dense mass, and extrication became hopeless. That broad thorough- 
fare seemed to be the main channel through which flowed the living tide, 
and,as it was continually being fed by the streets on either side, it ulti- 
mately was crowded to a dangerous degree. 

At the magnificent church ot the Madeleine, a divided opinion acted 
upon the people, and gave me scope foraction. I foilowed that section 


whose destinies ledthem to the Place de la Concorde, where I had | en-horse, I notice in the accounts of later tourists that an “ iron horse” 
scarcely arrived, when preparations of an uncommon description came | may now be found there in harness, which daily brings strangers into the 


at once into view. 


__ She Aion. 


she could not obtain by any physical appliance, the law and medical 
students of Paris displayed a base aud infamous hostility against the 
country which was in the very act of returning, with a noble and chival- 
rous sentiment, the undying token of her own supremacy, and the bumilia- 
tion of her enemies ; such expressions as A bas Palmerston, A bas les An- 
glais, sounded oddly enough in an Englishman's ears, with these recol- 
iections still throbbing in his memory. : 

It was to do honour to those precious remains that Frar.ce, nay Europe 
had assembled her thousands in the Champs Elysees on that day. His 
faults, as well as the unbounded sacrifices made to his daring ambition, 
seemed to be forgotten. Men appeared to point only to the bright and 
burning spots in Napoleon’s career, without recollecting what they cost to 
France and the world, It was a spectacle of a nation paying homage in 
the names of freedom and honour to the representative of military 

ower, 
. it has been said that French enthusiasm is easily excited, and that it as 
easily cools, seldom lasting long enough to ripen into the more dignified 
sentiment of traditional veneration. Certainly it inconsistently decreed 
the honour of national obsequies on Napoleon, whose fall was hailed by 
the great bulk of the nation, afier the battle of Waterloo, as the term of 
their unbounded sacrifices, and as the second dawn of their public liber- 
ties. Bat little penetration was required to discover that curiosity was the 
strongest feeling exhibited, or at the most, it was a galvanized excitement 
—it wanted the reality of natural emotion, To those few, whose lot it was 
to witness both the burials of Napoleon, this must have been apparent. 
They ,could not fail to note the contrast between the gorgeous display of 
the second ceremony, and the simple, but deeply heartfelt, funeral at St. 
Helena, In Paris every thing seemed unreal, For a burial, the second 
ceremony was too far removed from the death ; people, if they had not 
forgotten, had ceased to lament for him. The charger led before the hero’s 
hearse had never borne the hero. And fora commemoration it was much 
too soon. True, the remembrance of his reverses and his sufferings at 
S:. Helena commanded the sympathy and reverence of every Frenchman 
present; doubtless they felt, and felt keenly, the return of their former hero, 
| ones dead ; but the reflections were bitter to their sensitive natures : 
they felt, though the bones of their idol were among them, yet the sentence 
| which indignant Europe had written on the rocks of St. Helena was not 
erased, but was treasured in the depths of men’s minds, and registered in 
the history of the wor'd. 

As the catafalque slowly passed by, over the bridge, along the Quay d’ 
Orsay, until it was finally \idden from the view by the trees of the Esplan- 
ade of the Invalides, it was evident, that let his countrymen do what they 
would, let them fire their cannon, sound their trumpets, unfold the dusty 
banners of past wars, they failed to impart to the memory of the vanquish- 

ed of Waterloo a becoming character: their funeral ceremony wanted 
| moral grandeur ; they converted into a theatrical show, what was intend. 
| ed for a national solemnity, for mourners there were none; his own uni- 
| forms were not even seen around him, and the only eagles there, were those 
| which were cut in yellow pasteboard. But the light had burned out which 
projected the gigantic shadow onthe canvas, and what was left behind ? 
nothing but a name, 
The sport of fortune and the jest of tame.” 


ri 


MY ROUTE INTO CANADA. 


The unfortunate conclusion of Burgoyne’s campaign to the British forces 
onthe memorable field of Saratoga, we find mostinterestingly narrated in 
the March number of Blackwood. The article is ftom an American pen. 
We should mention that Blackwood’s Magazine is now republished in this 
city by Leonard Scott, & Co., Gold street, who have purchased the copy- 
right for America of Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh. After describing 
the passage up the North river, the author says :— 


7 * * 7 . 





Leaving Albany before the day began to be hot, we went rapidly 
through the green levels upon its right bank, and crossed the river at 
Troy —Here we were conducted to Mount Ida, and by a geographical 
miracle made an easy transition to Mount Olympus, from which the view 
is extensive, but by no means celestial. Freke seemed to think there 
was some reason to suspect a hoax ; but as his classical information was 
not of the most accurate description, 1 am not sure but he still labours | 
under the impressicn that he has stood where the three guddesses dis- 
played their charms to Paris; and smoked a cigar where that bothera- 
tion siege was as interminably contested, as were ever those consequent 
hexameters of Virgil and Homer, which he adorned with dog’s-ears and 
thumb-prints, under the diurnal ferule of his tutor. In passing through 
the streets, we were gratified to observe that, in spite of Diomede and 
Ulysses, Troy still retains its ‘“ Palladium of liberty, and independent 
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miserable wooden shed of a house in which the gallant and accomplished 
General Frazer died of his wound. It stands near the river, and at the 
foot ofa hill, on the top of which the General was buried. Though the 
remains have long since been disinterred, and returned to England, the 
spot is marked by several pines, and is constantly visited by tourists, The 
house is a mere tap-room, and mast, at avy time, have been a miserable 
hovel to die or live in. Yet it once was dignified as the temporary abode 
of high-born and elegant women. During the battles, it was the recep. 
tacle of the dying and wounded British officers, and the scene of man 
of those tender acts of self-denying mercy, by which woman, in the 
one suffering and extremity, becomes transfigured into @ ministering 
angel. 

Several miles above, we crossed the Fishkill, a little river by which the 
Lake of Saratoga discharges its waters into the Hudson; and shortly after 
we passed the domain of General Schuyler, and the site of his mansion, 
which was burned by a foraging-party during the advance of Burgoyne. Of 
the adventures of a singie night spent at Saratoga, it is not necessary to say 
any thing here, and in less than twenty-four hours we were again on our 
immediate route. At Fort Miller the road crosses the river, and from thence 
we went along the eastern shore of the Hudson, eight miles, to Fort Ed- 
ward. It was here that Burgoyne began to encounter those difficulties of 
his situation, which rapidly increased upon him, till they became insur- 
moumable, He had forced his way from Whitehall to this place, though 
an obstinate fight, and over bad reads, encumbered by ail the mischief that 
a retreating foe could leave behind them. Here, falling short of stores and 
ammunition, his only resource was to transport them from the head of 
Lake George, where one of his officers had captured a fort. ‘This occasion- 
ed that fatal delay of more thana month, during which the American 
army changed commanders, wasrecruited with fresh troops, and returned 
from the Mohawk to show fight. Ashe was roundly censured for his slug- 
glishness in the British parliament, and pleaded in excuse the extraordin- 
ary tace ofthe country, over which he was forced almost to consiruct a 
road, itis but justiceto his memory to quote, on this point, the corro- 
borative evidence of an eminent American geologist. “1 was much 
struck,” says Professor Silliman, “ with the formidable difficulties which 
General Burgoyne had to encounter in transporting his stores, his boats, 
and part of his artillery over this ragged country : at that time, without 
doubt, vastly more impracticable than at present,” 

Bat Fort Edward is chiefly memorable for the horrible murder of Miss 
M'Crea, by a party of Indians, in circumstances peculiarly tragic and af- 
fecting. It was an event which not only spread horror andalarm through- 
out America, but was related with thrills of indignation in England, and 
perticularly in the debates of parliament. The vehement remonstrance 
of Burke against Indian alliances seems to have been in a measure in- 
spired by the sensation which it produced; and it was doubtless fuel to 
the fire of old Lord Chatham, when, a few months after the butchery of 
Fort Edward, he blazed out in that fierce philippic against Lord Suffolk 
who had spoken of savages as instruments “ which God and nature had 
put inour hands.” Detestable as was a confederacy with Indians, how- 
ever, and instinctively as the English conscience recoiled from the alli 
ance, it must be remembered that in America it was at least no novelty. 
It is remarked by Silliman that the French, the English, and the Ameri- 
cans themselves had all partaken in this sin, in the various early wars 
of the continent. 

About half a mile from Fort Edward, and hard by the road-side, 
still stands a venerable pine-tree, from a mound at whose roots guskes a 
clearcrystalspring. This is pointed out as the spot where the mangled 
corpse of Miss M‘Crea was found. The tree is scored with the scars of 
bullets, and marked with the lady’s name, and the date 1777. To this tree 
her body is said to have been bound, and pierced with nearly a score of 
wounds, which crimsoned the spring with her blood. On the same day 
were massacred a young officer, and a party of soldiers under his com 
mand, whuse bodies were left in the same slape, coveted only with some 
brashwood and ferns. 

At Sandyhill, where we paused for aa hour, we encountered traditions 
of Indian barbarities, in the history of the old French war of 1758, which 
without any romance, were singularly revoliing. Fort Anne, at the end 
of our next stage, was the scene of a hot action, in the advanceof Burs 
goyne, in which the Indians were thought to have contributed something 
to his success, but even this is doubtful. We had now an easy stage of 
ten miles to Whitehall, during which we debated with Freke on the, 
— of the unfortunate general, whose history we had retraced on the 
road, 

The moon was rising over the ravine in which Whitehall appears to be 
built, when we reached it, and were set down at ourinn. ‘This place is 
the Skenesborough of Burgoyue’s despatches, and must have changed its 
name soon after the close of the war. It so happened that we were de- 
tained at this place somewhat longer than wedesired to be, and when we 
get under weigh down the lake, we seemed to have begun anew jour- 
ney. If I may be allowed to makea similar pause in my story, | will 








| free press ;” and though we could discover no relics of the famous wood-| venture, before going further, to recur to the history of Burgoyne’s ex- 





heart of the city without any incendiary effect. Such is the change of | 


Salvos of artillery were still heard, or rather they had never ceased ; | manners and times since the days of the pious neas! 


the bells also tolled incessantly, and that intolerable beat of the French 


We rattled over a bridge, and hada fine view of the mouths of ithe Mo- 


drum, mixed with the noise arising from a crowd of thousands of French- | bawk. Here are numerous islands, with steep si’es and piny summits, | 


men, was most bewildering. But as we las the confusion would permit | 
observation of the surrounding objects, it seemed that, ou each side of the | 
broad avenue ofthe Champs Elysees, large statues had been raised, each | 
symbolical of some mental attribute, such as justice, valour, fortitude, and | 
the like, and between their colossal figures magnificent tripods of a great | 
height were erected, supporting vases which were filled with flames. | 
The spectacle had approached its crisis when | had arrived at the | 
Place de la Concorde, and my position afforded me a good view up 
the avenue. In the distance, dense columns of horse and foot soldiery 
were slowly marching, preceded by bands of military music, playing 
solemn airs. Columa after column paraded by. ‘The whole chivalry of 
France had assembled to do homage to some dearly-loved object, for 
every class of French soldiers had sent its representative, and every de- 
artment of the kingdom itsdeputy. On came, in every variety of uni- 
orm, the soldiers of Hoche, of Moreau, Jourdan, Massena, and Angereau, 
of Davoust, Ney, Marat, Kleber, and Kellerman. Fragments ofall “ arms” 
of the Imperial Guard were there represented, strangely mingled with 
the picturesque dresses of Mamelukes and guides. 
At length a moving tower of sable plumes, rolled by upon golden 
wheels, drawn by sixteen horses. Immediately following came the Royal 


Family of France acd the great ministers of state, decorated witb glitier- | 


ing stars and orders. 

wenty years back I had witnessed the funeral obsequies of this re- 
markable man, for of course, by this time, { knew that it was the second 
burial of Napoleon at which | wasa chance spectator. Since then a 
great alteration bad taken place in theaffairs of Europe. A quarter ofa 
century of profound peace had rendered the endente cordiale apparently 


t. British ships of war no loager muzzled the mouth of every | 


rench port from Duukerque to Toulon. The correction was done, and 
the rod was burat, and in the fulness of time came the crowning act of 
when M. de Remusat stated in the Chambre de Depates, England 


| into the hand of General Gates, while the worst etfects of the expedition 


to which the American General Sehuyler retreated before Burgoyne, and 
prepared to sustain an investment. While arranging his defences, he 
was unjustly deprived of his command, at the very moment when, by | 
the arrival,ofan additional force, he would have becu enabled to turn upon | 
his pursuers ; and thus the laurels of the subsequent victory were put | 


fell upon the estates of Schuyler, which were ravaged by the advancing 
foe. Gates appears to have been in all respects inferior to the gallant 
officer whom he superseded ; and as he had the fall advantage of Schay- 
ler’s preparatory measures, there is a deep jealousy of his fame, which 
must account for the fact noticed by the author of “ Hochelaga,”’ that he 
is by no means credited by his countrymen with the vastly important 
consequences of the capture of Burgogne. ‘ Gates has been called the 
hero of Saratoga,’’—says an American biographer,—‘‘ but it has a sound 
ef mockery.” 

The county of Saratoga through which we were now passing, if not 
in these parts remarkable for scenery, is nevertheless full of interesting 
places, as having been the field of some of the warmest contests of the 
American Revolution. Traditions also still linger among its inhabitants 
of the earlier battles with the Indians and French ; and authentic anec- 
dotes are frequently reviving upon the road, which those who are familiar 
witb the romances of Cooper will recognise, at once, as the ground-work 
of some of his fictions. So far as is possible, therefoze, in America, we 
were now on historical ground. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
ceutury, the valley of the Mohawk was filled with those fierce nations of 
savages called tne Iroquois. The shores of the St. Lawrence harbouredf 
their deadly enemies, the Adirondachs, who belonged to the powerful 
race of Algonquins. Atthe same time the advance-guard of English 
adventure was pressed up through the Hudson; and fromm Quebec, the 
pioneers of New France were pushing their way towards the Mohawk. 
The inveterate foes of two continents thus encountered one another ia 








animously consented tothe proposal of the French nation, to 


the passes of Lake George and'Lake Champlain; and these natural chan- 





return the remains of Napoleon, thus surrendering the trophy of the most 
unparalelled struggle in modern history.* Aud yet, incredjble as it may 
seem, when France was receiving from British generosiiy a boon which 





* An amusing act of gasconade, the performance of which rumour 
awarded to the Prince de Joinville, was freely commented upon in naval 
circles about this period. It will be remembered, that his te igh- 
ness was dispatched by the French government in the Belle Poule, the 
finest frigate ia the service, to convey the remains of Napoleon trom St. 
Helena to Frauce. After the exhumation of the body, which was per- 
formed in the presence of many English and French oificers, the featares 
of Napoleon were recogaised, contrary, as it was stated, to French ex- 

ectation. The coffin, after being placed i a sumptuous one brought 

tom Europe, was conveyed, after many compliments upon the honour 
and good faith of Rages, on board the Belle Poule, which, with its 
overs freight, soon after put tosea. The faith of perfide Albion was not 
a te fa ®xpected. A few weeks after the French frigate had taken her 
Be r from St. Helena, and was nearing the coast of Europe, an 
bat = "igate hove in sight, and perceiving a French ship-of-war, she 
P, re dow’ upon her, to speak her. From some unexplained reason, the 

rince imagined she might besent to capture the precious relic he had 
ou board the Belle Poule, and rushing on the quarter-deck, he ordered 
his crew to quarters, and prepared for action. A word, however, from 
the captain of the English frigate was enough tod 
vain alarms, and the explarations which soon followed, afforded the 
British tars a heurty laugh at the distorted view the Frenchmer had of 
English faith, This rumoured bravado of the prince is nevertheless in 
perfect keeping with his Bobadil Pamphlet, published soon after his 
retarn wiih Napoleon’s remains, in which he attempts to show how easily 
be could invade England, if he had only ships enough, with mea of the 
righ: sort to man them. 


ispel the gallant prince’s 


nels of reciprocal invasion became, of course, the sceres of frequent col- 
lision and deadly strife. When these preliminary feuds were eaded, and 
the power of England reposed cn both banks of the St Lawrence, the 
earliest and fiercest affrays of the war of Independence found here their 
inevitable fields. The first years of the present century were again dis- 
graced by war between England and America, and instinctively the tide 
of battle returned to its old channels; and if ever—which God forefend 
—the mother and the daughter should fall out again, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the same passes must echo once more to the tread of martial men, 
and the same waters be crimsoned with the blood of brethren. They 
are the very breeding-places of border-feud ; and Nature has furnished 
them with that wild luxuriance of beauty with which she loves to prepare 
for history, and by which she seems to challenge her to do as much again, 
in adorning it with romantic associations. 

For several miles between the towns on the left bank of the river, we 
had nothing else in view more interesting than a dall canal connecting 
Lake Champlain with the Hudson, at Albany. But the river itself is 
always beautiful. Even here itis a fine wide stream, and seems to 
scorn the beggarly ditch that drudges like a packhorse by its side. But 
at certain seasons it is too low for boatirg, and at all seasons is reudered 
unfit for navigation by numerous rocks. It wasa relief to shut my ears 
to rhe perpetual humour of Freke, and watch the course of the stream 
through the broad meadows ; sometimes refreshing us with cool sounds 
where it foamed over shelving shoals, and then dazzling our eyes with 
the reflected sunbeam’glancing from its deep smooth breast, on which the 
blue heavens Jooked down without a cloud. 

We came to Stillwater, which deserves its name, ifit bas any reference 
to the Hudson. A ridge of hills stretching inland, in this neighbourhood, 
is the memorable scene of the two engagements which sealed the fate ot 
Bargoyne’s expedition, and which are thought to have been the devisive 
blow inthe revolutionary struggle of America. Here also is shown the 














pedition, which, with the knowledge of places that I have endeavoured 
lo ala may possibly be as interesting to others, as it has proved to 
myself, 

These places, and the incidents at which I have rapidly glanced, were, 
at the close of the last century, as familiarly known in England as those 
of the Peninsular war are at present. While the issue of therevolt was 
yet undecided, the eloquence of Parliament, and the conversation of 
fashionable circles, kept them continually before the world: and long 
after the termination of the contest, mutual recriminations and impassion 
ed self-defence would not suffer their memory immediately to die. Suc- 
ceeding events enabled men to forget America fora longer while ; and 
when they again recurred to her affairs, it was with no disposition to 
contend with the award of Providence which had made her a nation. 
The history of America was English history no more. Yet there is a 
period in her history up to which an Englishman should be familiar with 
it; for he who reads the speeches of Burke and Chatham, or reverts to 
the Johnsonian age of literature, will otherwise be often at a loss how to 
regard events and facts to which the men of those days always referred 
with the warmth of political party, but which we can now examine with 
candour, and judge without prejudice or passion. 

No man of that day is more entitled to the candid retrospect of poster- 
ity than General Burgoyne, for no one suffered more than he from the heat 
of contemporaries. I have no other interest in his memory than what has 
been inspired by my visit to the scenes of his misfortunes, and by the ob- 
servat on that he is respectfully remembered in America, while no one ever 
hears of himin England. 1 have, therefore, nothing to present in his de- 
fence, but the narrative of his expedition, as illustrating the journey I have 
described. 

The war of the American Revolution opened with some dashing exploits 
in the north, among which those of Allen and his mountaineers of Vermont 
are memorable, as well for their eccentricity as for their consequences. 
Accompan'ed by the crack-brained adventurer Benedict Arnold, he made a 
descent upon Lake Champlain, took Ticonderoga by surprise, and reduced 
the fort at Crown Point. Elated by success, and conceiving it probable 
that the invasion of Canada would be attended with a rising of the French 
in favour of the colonies, Arnold obtained a commission fron the Congress 
to attempt it, and actually succeeded in leading a smali force to Quekec, 
through incredible difficulties. Emulous of Wolf, he would stop at noth- 
ing short of scaling the heightsof Abraham ; and by indomitable perse- 
verance he accomplished thus much of his enterprise, and found himself 
on the scene of Wolfe’s death and renown, before Quebec, with less 
than four hundred men, But there the achievement ceases to bear any re- 
semblance to the event of sixteen years before. Arnold was not wanting 
in courage, nevertheless ; afier an ineffectual attempt to provoke a sortie, 
finding ninself in a condition which would make siege ridiculous, he 
was obliged to make a mortifying descent. He returned again, in the depth 
of winter, with a larger force, under the brave General erm "aca t and 
wus wounded in a daring attempt to storm the city, while Montgomery 
himself fell in forcing a barrier at Cape Diamond. ey now made a des- 
perate retreat, closely followed by Sir Guy Carleton, the governor of Cana- 
da, whe had repulsed the attempt on Quebec: =f 

As soon as the spring opened, Carleton, who 7 been pee’ by Bur- 
goyne, pursued bim to Lake Champlain, and, with extraordinary energy, 
built aud fitted a flest to chase him up the lakes, and regain the forts 
which had been taken, intending afterwards to press on towards the 
Hudson. Arnold, with equal activity, prepared a flotilla to meet him, 
avd seems to have commissioned bimself as its admiral. It was but 
smail, yet, such as it was, he brought it up to the neighbourhood of 
Cumberland Bay, where is now situated the town of Plattsburgh. The 
fleet of Sir Guy must have presented a beautiful appearance as it appear- 
ed around Cumberland Head, the cape which creates the bay, for it was 
of no less furmidable torce than forty-four transports, twenty gunboats, a 
radeau, two schooners, and one three-masted ship. Of these, however, 
only a part could be rendered of service, for the wiud was in favour of 
Arnold, who bad also taken an advantageous position wita bis little 
squadron, consisting of but one sloop, three schooners, and several gor- 
dolas or gelleys. For six hours he stood fire like a s:lamander, and then 
favoured by a dark night and a wind which sprang up from the north, he 
escaped with his shattered fleet, and made his way up the lake unper 

















































































ecivail. Parsaed by Carleton the next day, he maintained a running fire | was one of the largest, warmest, and most obstinate battler,” says Wil- 


until his leaky and disabled vessels could do no more; on whieo, driv- | 
ing them aground, and landing his marines, he set them on fire, escaped 


———— 


kinson, ‘‘ ever fought in America.” 
Burgoyne found himself weakened by this conflict, but Gates wus daily 


to the shore, and so made his way through the woods to Crown Point, | receiving new accessions tu his strength. The decisive action was post 


and thence to Ticonderoga. Carleton lost no time in reduciug the for- 
mer fortress; but his delay in building the squadron had made it now 
too late to carry out his projected advance to the Hudson, aud he did no 
more, but returned to Cavada, apparently satisfied with having destroyed 
all hopes of exciting a revolt among the French, or of shutting out the 
royal troops from the St. Law-ence. 

In the spring of the following year, Burgoyne, who had been to Eng- 
land in the mean time, superseded Carleton as governor to Canada, who, 
though an efficient officer and au accomplished gentlemau, seems to have 
given some momentary dissatisfaction to the ministry. 1t was the ambi- 
tion of the new governor to force a passage to the Hudson, and, by the 
aid of Sir Henry Clinton, to open a direct communication with New 
York, seizing the intermediate posts, and so cutting off all connexion 
between New England and the army inthe south. This plan, had it been 
successful, would probably have put an end to the war; and as nothing 
Jess than so splendid a result was the object of Burgoyne's expedition, it 
was watched by the Congress, and prepared for by the vigilance of 
Washington. 

In June, 1777, the new governor ascended Lake Champlain. He was 
attended by a powerful armament, consisting, besides the regular troops, 
of Canadian rangers, German mercenaries, and a ferocious retinue of 
savages. He immediately invested the fort at Ticonderoga, by land and 
water, bringing his gun-boats and frigates to a point just beyond the 
range of the guns of the fort, and sending part of his troops to the east- 
ern shore of the lake. Over against the fortress, a little to the south, 
and hardly a thousand yards distant, rises the inaccessible sugar-loaf 
summit of Mount Defiance, and with great energy the British general 
immediately commenced the construction of a road up the rough sides oi 
this mountain. St. Clair, who was in command of the fort, and prepared 
to defend it vigorously, having received special instructions from Con- 
gress, and knowing himself to be watched with the deepest anxiety by 
the whole country, looked up one morning, and found the summit occu- 
pied by a strong battery, under command of Burgoyne himself, wno had 
dragged his cannon up the precipitous ascent, with an activity and enter- 
prise worthy of Wolfe. It was uow planted where it could, at any mo- 
ment, pour death and destruction into the fort, from which not a ball 
could be returned with any effect. The heights of Mount Defiance, as 
the name imports, had been supposed to defy escalade; and the dismay 
of St. Clair may be imagined when he thus beheld his garrison not only 
exposed to the fire, but also to the jeers of the enemy, who could observe 
his every manceuvre, and count every man within his walls. The as- 
tounded general did all that remained for him to do. He contrived to 
start a flotilla up the lake, with some stores and baggage, towards Skenes- 
borough, and, crossing to the eastern shore, commenced his retreat 
through Vermont, pursued by a detachment under Generals Frazer and 

Reidesel, who brought him to action next day at Castleton, from whence 
he further retreated to Fort Edward. General Phillips, on the other 
shore, ascended Lake George, and captured the fort at its head, forcing 
Schuyler to Fort Edward, where St. Clair joined him, and both together 
continued the retreat down the Hudson. Burgoyne himself pursued the 
flotilla to Skenesborough, destroyed it, and followed the American troops 
who had evacuated the place, retreating to the Hudson. Before he 
could reach Fort Edward, he was obliged to clear the roads of innume- 
-rable trees which had been felled and thrown in his way, and, besides 
contending with other obstacles, to fight one obstinate battle at Fort 
Anne. It was August before he arrived, and then came the unavoidable 
- fatal delay which I have noticed, in transporting supplies from Lake 
eorge. 

it was while he was advancing towards Fort Edward that the un- 
governable ferocity of the Indian mercenaries became so painfully appa- | 
rent, by the butchery of Miss M’Crea, and the massacre, of which the 
tragically dramatic particulars are these :—As he approached the Hud- 
son, he was met by au American loyalist of the name of Jones, whose 
adhesion to the royal standard he rewarded by an appointment toa com- | 
mand. The gentleman wes betrothed toa young !ady of great beauty, 
residing a few miles below Fort Edward; and, becoming alarmed for her 
safety, he begged permission to have her brought into the British camp, 
which was already graced by the presence of two elegaut women, the 
Barovess Reidesel and the Lady Harriet Ackland. He contrived to send | 
her word lo repaif to the house of arelative near Fort Edward, aid there 
to await a convoy which he would send to conduct her farther. What 
the unhappy gentleman deemed a convoy, or what prevented his goinz 
in person for his affianced bride, does uot now appear: but at the set 
time he despatched a party of savages on the gallant errand, promising 
them a barrel of rum as an incentive to their fidelity. With some mis- 
giving, perhaps, as to the wisdom of their commission, he seems almost 
immediately afterwards to have sent off a second party of Indians, with 
promise of a like reward. The lady was at the appointed place 
when the first party arrived, and, with her entertainer, was not a 
little alarmed at their appearance. Their conduct, however, was 
friendly, and they delivered a letter from her lover, assuring ber 
that she might safely contide in their respectful behaviour and diligent 
care. With the heroism of her sex, in circumstances so trying, she | 
obeyed without hesitation, suffered herself to be placed on horseback, 
and set off with her savage attendants. Just at this time a picket, under 
one Lieut. Van Vechten, had been surprised near the spring which I 
have described in my journey, by the second party of Indians, who mas- 
sacred and scalped the officer and several uf his men. The convoy ap- 
proached the spring with Miss M’Crea just as the horrid tragedy bad 
concluded, und immediately began to dispute with the other party with 
ferocious gestures. The horror of the unfortunate young lady as she saw | 
the rising passions of her conductors, must be imagined ; but she could | 
not have understood the nature of their quarrel, which was as to which 

party should have the custody of her person, and so secure the promised 
reward. The defenceless creature remained a passive spectator of the 
Combatants, w.o began to belabour each other with their muskets. The 
alarm which had been given by the picket had caused the officer in com- 
mand of Fert Edward to send a company of soldiers to the aid of Van 
Vechten, and as these were now seen approaching, oue of the chiefs, 
to terminate the strife, discharged his musket at Miss M’Crea, who in- 
stantly fell. Then, seizing her by the hair, which was long and flowing, 
© cutthe scalp, and dashed it into the face of his antagonist with a 
fiendish yell. After inflicting several additional wounds, both parties re- 
treated towards Fort Anne, and tredition reports they so far compromised 
their quarrel as to divide their trophy; so that, on arriving at the fort, 
and meeting their impatient employer, each of the chiefs exhibited half 
of the scalp, and claimed a proportionate payment. That Jones’s own 
scalp was so far effected as to tura white in asingle night wemay readily 
lieve, and that he soon died of a broken heart is a still more credible 
part of the story. Whocan wonder that such an event rendered the name 
of Burgoyne a bugbear to scare babies in all the neighbouring country ; 
or that the massacre at Fort Edward, after inspiring the indignation of 
Burke, and rekindling the expiring ardour of Chatham, was cast into 
the teeth of Burgoyne himself when he took his seat as senator in the 
British parliament! That such an attack was unjust and unmerciful, the 
facts of the case, which were long misrepresented, sufficiently prove ; 
yet, as Cardinal de Retz said of the Parisians, that he who convoked 
them made an emeute,—so it is true historically that whoever armed the 
American Indians made them “ hell-hounds of war.” 

It was at Fort Edward that the disasters of the expedition began to 
Present themselves to the British general as formidable. A detachment 
of Germans who had made a circuit into Vermont, after the reduction of 
Ticonderoga, had been defeated in a battle at Bennington, and now with 
great difficulty rejoined the army, diminished in numbers, deprived of 
their commander, who had been killed, and stripped of their baggage 
and artillery. Another excursion under St Leger had been but partially 
successful; and as the result of both these unfortunate episodes, Bur- 
S°yne found himself shorn of one-sixth part of his woops. While he 
Was sending his baggage-wagyons to Lake George, moreover, the Ameri- 

-_ army, now recruited to a force of ten thousand men, began to come 
ack from the Mohawk, desirous of brin ing him to an engagement, It 
Would have been prudent, perhaps, had he fallen back upon Skenes- 
rough, and awaited further supplies from Canada; but vestigia nulla 

y pea isa pardonable motto for their pride of an English general. 
§ 800n as he was able, therefure, he set forward; crossed the Hudson 
on a bridge of boats; foraged on the estates of General Schuyler, and 
ye hs seat at Schuylerville, and so advanced to Stillwater, where 
8 rew up his line before the American intrenchments on the 18th of 
er, The next day a manceuvre of some of the troops seeking a 
at was mistaken by General Gates for an intended assault. A 
a eb agp was made by the Americans, which produced a col- 
Seeletaleed ont soon became general. It was desperately 
eg " ms continued through the day, the battle ending where it 
“gua, when it was too dark to gee. Burgoyne claimed a victory, 





poned, on both accounts no doubt, till the 7th of October, In the after- 
noon of tuat day a strong detachment of the British troops, advancing 
towards the American lett wing with ten pieces of artillery, for the pur- 
pose of protecting a forage party, was furiously attacked, and the action 
| almost immediately invoived the whole force of both armies. The right 
| wing of the English was commanded by General Frazer, the idol of the 
| army, and admired by none mcre beartily than by his foes. The first 
shock of the battle was sustained by him, and by the grenadiers under 
' Colonel Ackland, who were terribiy slaughtered, while the Colonel fell 
dangerously wounded. Frazer, exposing bimaelf in the hottest of the 
fight, and conspicuously mounted on an iron-gray, seemed the very soul 
| of the battle, and showed himself every where, briuging bis men isto 
the action. His extraordinary efficiency, and the enthusiaem with which 
he inspired the ranks, was noticed by the Americans; and Colonel Mor- 
| gan, of the Virginia riflemen, to whom he was immediately opposed, 
| smitten with the incomparable generalship of his antagonist, is said to 


;| have resolved upon his fall. Drawing two of his best marksmen aside 


he pointed to bis adversary and said,‘ Do you see yonder gallant ofli- 
cer? Itis General Frazer. I admire and esteem him, but it is necessary 
that he should die: take your places, and do your duty.” In a few 
minutes he fell from nis horse mortally wounded. 

Burgoyne commanded the whole line in person, directing every move 
ment, and did all that valour and heroism could do to supply the places 
of the brave officers whose destruction he observed with anguish. 
Twice he received a bullet, either of which might have been fatal—one 
passing through his beaver, and the other grazing his breast. The Earl 
of Balcarres distinguished himself in rallying the disheartened infantry ; 
and Breyman, commanding the German flank, fell dead on the field. 
The Bruuswickers scattered like sheep, befure a man of them had been 
killed or wounded, and some German grenadiers, who served with more 
spirit behind a breast-work, were driven from their stockade at the 
point of the bayonet. ‘The American general remained in camp, over- 
looking the field ; but his officers fought bravely, and none more so than 
Benedict Arnold, who hated him, and was smarting under disgrace 
This hut-brained tellow, however, had no business there. He was not 
only disobeying orders, but actually at this time had no command in 
the army; and yet, being in rank the first officer on the field, he flew 
about issuing orders, which were generally obeyed. Gates, indignant 
at his presumption, despatched a messenger after him; but Arnold, un- 
derstanding the design, evaded the message by dashing into a part of 
the fight where no one would follow him. He seemed to court death, 
acting more like a madman than a soldier, and driving up to the very 
muzzies of the artillery. It is singular that to this execrable traitor, as 
he afterwards showed himself, was owing the whole merit of the man- 
@uvre which closed the day, and decided in favour of America a battle 
upon which her destinies hung suspended. Flourishing his sword, and 
animating the troops by his voice and reckless contempt of danger, he 
| brought them up to the Hessian intrenchment, carried it by assault, aud, 
| while spurring into the sally-port, received a shot in his leg, which killed 

his horse upon the spot. It was this crowning exploit that forced Bur- 
goyne back to his camp, from which, during the night, he made a credi- 
| table movement of his troops to higher grounds without further loss, 
| In the morning, the abandoned camp was occupied by the Americans 
| who played upon his new position with an incessant cannonade. 

| The anecdotes of this battle are full of interest, and some of them 
| worthy of perpetual remembrance. Soon after the decisive turn of the 
action, Wilkinson, the American officer whom I have already quoted, 
| was galloping over the field to execute some order, when he heard a 





the priest, the rites of the Church were not wanting. The balls bounded 
upon the redoubt, and scattered the earth alike upon the corpse and the 
train of mourners ; but “ with steady attitude, and unaltered voice,” says 
Burgoyne, the clergyman, Mr. Brudenel, read the burial service, rendered 
doubly solemn by the danger, the booming of the artillery, and the con» 
stant fall of shot. The shades of aclouded evening were closing upon 
that group of heroes, and they seemed to be standing together in the 
shadow of death; but some good angel waved his wing around the holy 
rite, and not one of them was harmed. 

That uight the army commenced its retreat, leaving the hospital with 
three hundred sick and wounded to the mercy of General Gates, who 
took charge of them with the greatest humanity. Lady Ackland de- 
| manded to be sent to her busbaud ; but Burgoyne could only offer her 
| an open boat in which to descend the Hudson, and the night was rainy. 
| Nothing daunted, she accepted the offer. to the astonishment of Burgoyne, 
| who on apiece ol diity wet paper scrawled a few words, commending 
her to General Gates, and sutfered her to embark. Whata voyage, in 
the storm and darkness, on those lone waters of the Hudson! The Ameri- 
can sentinel heard the approach of oars, and hailed the advancing stran- 
ger. Her only watchword was—a woman! The sentinel may be for- 
given for scarce trusting his senses, and refusing to let such an appari- 
tion go on shore, till a superior «flicer could be heard from; but it was a 
cheerless delay for the faithful wife. As soon, however, as it was known 
that Lady Ackland was the stranger, she was welcomed to the American 
camp, where, ‘it is due to justice,” says Burgoyne, “to say that she was 
received with all the humanity and respect that her rank, her merite, and 
her fortanes deserved.” 

The Hudson girdled the forlorn intrenchments to which the British 

eneral now retired, and its fords were all in possession of the American 
orces. By means of these fords they had regained the forts on Lake 
George, and the road to Skenesborough, and all retreat was cut off— 
even the desperate retreat which Burgoyne had proposed, of abandoning 
artillery and baggage, and carrying nothing away but bodies and souls. 
Yet for six days his proud soul stood firm, unable to endure or even face 
the thought of surrender. The American batteries were constantly at 
play upon his camp. Blood was the price of the water which they were 
forced to bring from the river. The house which contained the Baroness 
and her children, hiding in the cellar, was riddled with shot. A soldier, 
whose leg was under the knife of the surgeon, had the other carried off 
by a bell as he lay upon the table. After six such days, even Burgoyue 
saw that there wasno hope. He signed “ the articles of Convention,” 
and the next day surrendered in the field of Saratoga. ‘‘ From that day,” 
says a British writer, ‘‘ America was a nation.” 

After the surrender, the Baroness Reidesel went to join her husband 
in the American camp. Seated in a calash with her children, she drove 
through the American lines, presenting such a touching pictare of female 
virtue, as awed even the common soldiers, and moved them to tears as 
she passed along. She was met by a gentleman who had once enjoyed 
the command of the army in which she thus became a guest; one whose 
patriotism uo injury from his mane d could disaffect, and whose gallan- 
try and politeness no severity from his foes could disarm. Taking the 
children from the calash, he affectionately kissed them, and presentin 
his hand to their mother, said pleasantly,—‘ You tremble, madam! 
beg you not to be afraid.” She replied,—“ Sir, your manner emboldens 
me; I am sure you must be a husband and a father!” She soon found that 
it was General Schuyler: and he afterwards had the happiness ef enter- 
taining both her and General Reidesel, with Lady Ackland, her husband, 
'and General Burgoyne himself, at his hospitable mansion, in Albany, 
| “not as enemies,” says the Baroness, “but as friends.” While thus en- 
tertained Burgoyne said one day to the host, —“ You show me much 
kindness, though I have done you much harm.” “ It was the fortune of 
war,” answered Schuyler; ‘let us say no more on the subjeet.” The 








) care of him, sent him to the American camp. 


wounded person cry out—Protect me, sir, against that boy. He turned and | author of “* Hochelaga” adds the following painful story, with reference 
saw a Brilish officer wounded in both legs, who had been carried to a} tg Colonel Ackland. Ona public occasion in England, he heard a per- 
remote part of the field, and left in the angle of a fence, aud at whom 4 | gon speaking of the Americans as cowards. “He indignantly rebu ed 
led of about fourteen was coolly aiming a musket. Wilkinson was so | the libeller of his gallant captors ; a duel ensued the next morning, and 
fortunate as to arrest the atrocious purpose of the youngster, and inquir- | the noble and grateful soldier was carried home a corpse.” 
ing the officer’s rank, was answered—‘ I had the honour to command Of poor General Burgoyne, we have partially anticipated the subse- 
the grenadiers.”” He of course knew it to be Colonel Ackland, and | quent history. His military career closed with this defeat ; and though 
humanely dismounted, helped him to a horse, and, with a servant to take | on his return to England, he took a seat in Parliament, his chief business, 
: F _ {asa senator, appears to have been his own defence against repeated as- 
In his own narrative, Burgoyne did ample justice to the rest of this | saults from his enemies. Though he is said to have carried to his grave 
story; but it will bear to be told again to another generation. The Lady | the appearance of a discourage and broken man, he amnsed himself 
Harriet Ackland, as I have already said, was in tue British camp. She | with literary pursuits, and in 1786 was the | opular author of a successful 
had accompanied her husband to Quebec, and in the campaign of i776 play, entitled “‘ The Heiress.” About six Pyears later, he was privately 
had followed him to a poor hut at Chambly, where be had fallen sick, | committed to his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
aud there, exposing herself to every fatigue and danger, had assiduously | At this distance of time, I see no reason why the field of Saratoga may 
ministered to his comfort. She was left at Ticonderoga, under positive | not be regarded by Englishmen, as well as by Americans, with emotions 
injunctions to remain there; but her husband receiving a wound in the | gs near akin to plensete as the horrors of carnage will allow. It is a 
attair at Castleton, while pursuing St. Clair, she again followed him, and | field from which something of honour flows to all parties concerned, and 
became his nurse. After this, retusing to return, she was transported in | in the singular history of which even our holy religion, and the virtues 
such a cart as could be constructed in the camp, to the different halting- | of domestic life, were nobly illustrsated. On the one side was patriotism, 
places of the army, always accompanying her husband with the grena: |: the other loyalty; on both sides courtesy. If the figures of the pic- 
diers, and sharing the peculiar exposures of the vanguard. At Stillwater | ture are at first fierce and repuleive—the figures of brethren armed against 
she occupied a tent, adjoining the house in which Frazer expired, aud | brethren, of mercenary Germans, and frantic savages, Canadian rangers 
which was the lodge of the Baroness Reidesel, who with a similar fidel- | and American ploughmen, all bristling together with the horrid front of 
ity had followed the fortunes of her husband, accompanied by her three | war—what a charm of contrast is present, when among these stern and 
little children, Lady Ackland is described by Burgoyne as one of the | forbidding groups is beheid the form a Christian woman moving to dnd 


most delicate, as wel! as the most lovely of her sex. She was bred to 
all the luxuries and refinements incident to birth and fortune, and while 
thus enduring the fatigues of military life, was far advanced in the state 
in — the hardest matron requires the tenderest and most particular 
defence. 

If, notwithstanding the inconveniences of such a presence, the resi- 
dence of these ladies in the British camp had thrown additional radiance 
on the sunniest days of hope and success, it may well be imagined that 
they seemed as angels in the eyes of wounded and dying men, to whom 
they ministered like sisters or mothers. The Baroness herself has left a 
touching account of the scenes through which she passed, in that rude 
shed on the Hudson. ‘ Onthe 7th of October,” she says, “ our misfor- 
tunes began.’’ She had invited Burgoyne, with Generals Phillips and 
Frazer, to dine with her husband ; but, as the hour arrived, she observed 
a movement among the troops, and some Indians, in their war finery, 
passing the house, gave her notice of the approaching battle by their 
yells of exultation. Immediately after, she heard the report of artillery, 
which grew louder and louder, till the skies seemed coming down. At 
four o'clock, her little table standing ready, instead of the cheerful guest, 
for whom she had prepared, General Frazer was brought in helpless and 
faint with his wound. Away went the untasted banquet, and a bed was 
set in its place, on which the pale sufferer was laid. A surgeon examined 
the wound, and pronounced it mortal. The ball had passed through the 
stomach, which was unfortunately distended by a bountiful breakfast. 
The general desired to know the worst, and, on learning his extremity, 
simply requested he might be buried on the hill beside the house, where a 
redoubt had been erected, at the hour of six in the evening; but the Ba- 
roness afterward heard him sigh frequently,—* Oh, fatal ambition—poor 
General Burgoyne,—ob, my poor wife !’’ The wounded officers wer 
continually brought in, til! the little hut became an hospital. General Rei- 
desel came to the house for a moment, towards nightfall, but it was only 
to whisper to his wife to pack up her movables, and be ready at any 
moment to retreat. His dejected countenance told the rest, Soon after 
Lady Ackland was informed of her husband’s misfortune, and that he was 
a prisoner in the American camp. 

Consoling her distressed companion, and ministering to the wounded 
entlemen—bushing her little ones lest they should disturb General 
razer, and collecting her camp-furniture for the anticipated remove— 

thus did the fair Reidesel spend the long dark night that followed. To- 
wards three in the morning, they told her that the General showed signs 
of speedy dissolution: and, lest they should interfere with the composure 
of the dying man, shs wrapped up her little ones and carried them into 
the ceilar. He lingered till eight o’clock, frequently apologising to the 
lady for the trouble he caused her. All day long, the body in its wind- 
ing-sheet lay in the little room among the sufferers, the ladies moving 
about in their charitable ministries, with these lamentable sights before 
them, and the dreadful cannonade incessantly in their ears. General 
Gates, now in possession of the British trenches, was arsailing the new 
position of the troops, which, with the house occupied by the Baroness, 
was becoming every hour moreuntenable. Burgoyne had decided upon 
a further retreat ; but, magnanimously resolved to fulfil General Frazer’s 
request to the letter, would not stir till six o’clock. This was the more 
noble, as the enemy was now advancing, and had set fire toa house not 
far off, which was building for.tt e better accommodation of the Reidesels. 
At the hour, the corpse was brought out, amid these impressive scenes 
of fire and slaughter, and under the constant roar of artillery. [t was at- 
tended by all the generals to the redoubt. The procession not being 
understood, and attracting the notice of the American general, was made 
the mark of the cannon, and the balls began to fall thick and heavy 
around the grave. Several passed near the Baroness, as she stood trem 





and i es é 
the American general, Wilkinson, confesses a drawn game: but it 


was such a victory as rendered another battle almost sure defeat. “ It 


bling for her husband at the door of the lodge. Burgoyne himeelf has 
described this remarkable funeral, to which, owing to the intrepidity of 





fro, disarming every heart of every emotion but reverence, softening the 
misfor tunes of defeat, and checking the elation of victory! The Ameri- 
can may justly tread that battle-ground with veneration for the achieve- 
ment which secured to his country a place among the nations of the 
world, but not without a holy regard for the disasters, which were as 
the travail throes of England, in giving her daughter birth. And the 
Briton, acknowledging the necessity of the separation, as arising from 
the nature of things, may always feel that it was happily effected at Sar- 
atoga, where, if British fortune met with a momentary reverse, British 
valour was untarnished ; and where History, if she declines to add the 
name of a newfield to the ancient catalogue of England’s victories, turns 
to a fairer page, and gives a richer glory than that of conquest to her old 
renown, as she records the simple story of female virtue, heroism, 
fidelity, and piety, and inscribes the name of Lady Harrtet Acktanp. 
—_——— 


SKETCHES OF MODERN LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 


From a series of papers entitled a Graybeard’s Gossip. 
SHELLEY, CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED. 


Though I had occasional interviews with Shelley after this commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, his wenseuins life prevented my seeing much 
of him untilthe year 1817, when I gladly accepted an invitation to pass 
a few days with bim at Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, where he was set- 
tled. Since his first arrival in London, bis circumstances had materially 
altered. He was now united to his second wife, whose talents justified 
her illustrious descent as the daughter of Godwin and Mary Wolstencroft; 
while her virtues and her amiabillity, blessing their union with a domes- 
tic happiness which euffered no intermission up to the moment of her 
husband’s death, infused a dy sagg vy, | sweetness into the previously 
bitter cup of his life. Atone time he had been reduced to such extre- 
mity of destitution as to be in danger of actual starvation; but, by con- 
senting to cut off a portion of the entail on the estate to which he was 
entitled, he secured for himself an income of a thousend a year, which 
would have been more than competent, had his all-loving heartand ever 
open hand allowed him to limit his charities. Denying bimself all luxu 

ries, and scarcely ever tasting any other food than bread, vegetables, and 
water, this good Samaritan wandered to the various prisons lor debtors, 
and to the obscure haunts of poverty, to seek deserving objects for the 
exercise of his unwearied and lavish charity. 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His ready help was ever nigh, 
Where helpless Anguish pour’d the groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 

Captain Medwin has related an affecting instance of his youthful gene 
rosity, in pawning his beautiful solar microscope to raise five pounds for 
the relief of a poor old man; but the time had now arrived when, for the 
purposes of his unbounded benevolence, the strictest economising of his 
liberal income proved insufficient, and he had recourse to the ruinous ex- 
pedient of raising money upon post obits. I can speak with certainty to 
his having bestowed upwards of five thousand pounds on eminevt and 
deserving men of letters, gracing his munificence by the delicacy and 
tact with which be conferred it. And this large sum was exclusive of 
innumerable smatler donations to less distinguished writers, and of his 
regular alms to miscellaneous claimants aad established pensioners. He 
loved to recount the rich legacies bequeathed to Cicero and to Pliny ie 
Younger, by strangers whom their writings had delighted or instructed, 
18 evidencing a prevailing literary taste among the ancients much rp 
liberal than our own, but, he added, that as no one could be sure 0 ~~ 
viving the parties whom he wished to benefit, and still less costes at 
the latter could afford to wait, it was much better that sach intentions 
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should be carried into immediate execution. “Solas quas dederis sem- 
per habebis opes,” what you have given away is tue only wealth 
you will always keep, seemed to be the motto of his life. No wonder 
that among such a nation of Mammonites as the English, a man so utter- 
ly self-denying and unworldly should be viewed asa sort of lusus nature. 
No wonder that rich curmudgeons maligned him, for there was a daily 
beauty in his life that made theirs ugly. No wonder that the writer of 
this record, educated in the sordid school of mercantile life, could hardly 
trust the evidence of his senses when he saw this extraordinary being, 
living like the austerest anchorite, denying himself all the luxuries appro- 
priate to his birth and station, that he might appropriate his savings to 
the relief of his fellow creatures; and silently showing, for he never 
made a prociamation of his bounties, that, despising riches on his own 
account, he only valued them so far as they enabled him to wiuister to the 
relief of others. 

wa For several years Shelley had scrupulously refrained from the use of 
animal food, not upon the Pythagorean or Brahminical doctrine that such 
a diet necessitates a wanton, and, therefure a cruel, destruction of God’s 
creatures, but from an impression that to kill the native “ burghers of 
the wood,” or tenants of the flood and sky, that we may chew their flesh 
aad drink their blood, tends to fiercen and aaimalise Loth the slaughterer 
and devourer. This morbid sensibility, and the mistaken conclusion to 
which it led, did not permanently condemn him to an ascetical Lent 
but he was ever jealous of his body, ever anxious to preserve the supre- 
macy ofhis mind, ever solicitousto keep the temple pure, aud holy, and 
undefiled by any taint of grossness that migh: debase the soul enshrined 
within it. Zealously devout and loyal was the worship that he tendered 
to the majesty of intellect. 

Though the least effeminate of men, so far as personal and moral cou- 
rage were concerned, the mind of Shelley was essentially feminiue, some 
would say fastidious in its delicacy; an innate purity which not even the 
licence of college habits and society could corrupt. A fellow collegian 
thus writes of him: “Sheiley was actually offended, and, indeed, more 
indignantthan would appear to be consistent with the singular mildness 
of his nature, at a coarse and awkward jest, especially if it were immo- 
dest or uncleanly ; inthe latter case his anger was unbouuded, and his 
uneasiness pre-eminent.” 

Daring some of our rambles in the noble woods near Marlow, we en 
countered two boys driving a squirrel from bough to bough by pelting it 
with stones. My companion, who was remarkably foud of children, 
(guess how his affectionate heart must have been lacerated by the for- 
cible abstraction of his own), anc who could not bear to see aiy sentient 
creature ill-used, reasoned so mildly with the urchins on their cruelty 
that they threw down their missiles and slunk away. Qa my expressing 
a hope that they would not soon forget a lesson so lovingly given, he 
shook nis head, observing that before they got home they would proba- 
bly encounter some pf those who ought to set them a better example, 
amlsing themselves by what are unfeelingly termed the sports of the 
field, and he congratulated himself that he had never been one of those 
amateur butchers—had never found a pleasure in wantonly slaying any 
of his animal brethren. The phrase sounded somewhat strange to me, 
but I found that he had previously adopted it in that fine invocation com- 
mencing his poem of “ Alastor,” which shows how completely he fra- 
ternised with universal nature: 


Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 

Ifour great mother have imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with mine :— 
Ifdewy morn, and odorous noon and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 
And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness; — 

If spring's voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me; 
ifno bright bird, insect or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but stili loved 

And cherished these my kindred,—then forgivo 
This boast, beloved brethren, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favour now. 


Never, never, shall I forget my last wandering with the poet, as we 
stretched far away from the haunts of men, beneath the high over-arch- 
ing boughs which, furming around us a Goihic temple, with inter nina- 
ble cloisters still opening as we advanced, seemed to inspire him with 
the love and the worship of nature, and to suggest a fuller disclosure ot 
his religious views than be had hithertoimparted to me. Becoming gra- 
dually excited as he gave vent to his sentiments, his eyes kindled, he 
strode forward more rapidly, swinging his arms to and fro, and spoke 
with a vehemence and a rapidity which rendered it difficult to collect his 
opinions on particular points, though I have a clearrecollection of their 
general tendency. However absurd and untenable may be the theo- 
ry of atheism, he held it to be preferable to that nominal theism, 
whick, in fact, is real demonism, being a deification of man’s 
worst passions, and the transfer to an imagined fiend of that worship 
which belongs to an all-loving God. He qucted Plutarch’s averment 
that even atheism is more reverent than superstition, inasmuch as it 
was better to deny the existence of Saturn as king of heaven, than to 
admit that fact, maintaining, at the samo time, that he was such a mon- 
star of unnatural cruelty as to devour his own children as soon as they 
were born; and in confirmation of the same view he quoted a passage 
from Lord Bacon, asserting the superiority of reason and natural reli- 
gion over perverted religion. Any attempt at an impersonation of the 

eity, or any conception of Him otherwise then as the porvading spirit 
of the whole illimitable universe, he held to be presumptuous ; for the 
dinite cannot grasp the infinite. Perhaps he might not have objected to 
Coleridge's grand definition of the Creator, as a circle whose circu:afe- 
rence iseverywhere. Without asserting the absolute perfectibility of 
human nature, he had a confident belief in its almost limitless improve- 
ability; especially as he was persuaded that evil, an accident, and not 
an inherent part of our system, might be so materially diminished as to 
give an incalculable increase to the sum of human happiness. All the 
presentevils of mankind he attributed to those erroneous views of reli. 
gion in which had originated the countless wars, the national hatreds, the 
innumerable public and private miseries that make history a revolting 
record of suffering and crime. Every national creed and form of worship, 
since the world began, had successively died away and been superseded; 
experience of the past justifies the same anticipation for the future; the 
feuds and schisms, and separations in our own established faith, are the 
rents and cracks that predict the approaching downfall of the temple. 
Now, if mankind, abandoning all those evanescent systems, could be 
brought universally to adopt that religion of Nature, which, finding its 
heavenly revelation in man’s own heart, teaches him that the best way 
to testify his love of the Creator is to love all that he has created ;—that 
religion, whose three-leaved Bible is the earth, and sea, and sky—oternal 
and immutable Scriptures, written by God himself, which all may read 
and none can interpolate, there would be a total cessation of the odium 
theologicum which has been such a firebrand to the world; the human 
race, unchecked in its progress of improvement, would be gradually up- 
lifted into a higher state, and all created beings, living together in har- 
mony as one family, would worship their common Father in the undi- 
vided faith of brotherly love and the gratitude of peaceful happiness. 

Utopian dreame, perchance, visionary yearnings, too great and glori- 
ous ever to receive their consummation upon earth ; but who shall des- 
cribe the profound emotion with whichl listened to them? As we wan- 
dered alone through the vast natural cathedral of the woods, our feet 
falting inaudibly upon the turf, so that all aronnd was hushed, as if the 
earth itself was listening to the rapt enthusiast’s voice, while through the 
leafy openings overhead the blue sky seemed to smile benignly down 
upon him, who can wonder, although I was so many years older, that a 
solemn reverence began to mingle with my admiration of the singular 
youth by my side? When I gazed upon his beaming countenance, and 
baw his fragile frame excited by his theme until his bosom appeared to 
be “ heaving beneath incumbent deity ;” when I recalled his exquisite 
genius, his intellectaal illumination, his] exuberant philanthropy, his to- 
tal renunciation of self, the courage and grandeur of his soul, combined 
with a feminine delicacy and purity, and an almost angelic amneity and 
sweetness, I could almost fancy that I had been listening to a spirit from 
some higher sphere, who had descended upon earth to inculcaie a self- 
realizing confidence in the lofty destinies of mankind, and to teach us 
how we might accelerate the advent of a new golden age “ when all 
the different creedsand systems of the world would be amalgamated 
into one—and liberated man would bow before the throne of his own 
aweless soul, or of the power unknown.” 

pty mp — disgust at the forcible abstraction of his children, 
and at the social ostracism to which he was condemned by the bigotry 
and prejudices of his countrymen, determined him to seek a milder 
climate and less intolerant people ; and ou the 12th of March, 1818, Shel- 
ley quited England, never to return! In the first anguish of his heart 
which was fall of burning love for his children, and in his indignnat re- 
sentment of the decree whieh tore them from his embraces he had written 


a curse addressed to the Lord Chancellor, bat it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extracts that, maddened as he was, he could not wind up a male- 
diction without a blessing :— 


I curse thee by a parent's outraged love, 
By hopes long cherish’d and wo lately lost, 
By gentle feelings thou could’st never prove, 
By griefs which thy stern nature never cross'd ; 


By those unpractised accents of young speech, 
Which he who is a father thought to frame 

To gentlest lore, such as the wisest teach: — 
Thou strike the lyre of mind! O grief and shame ! 


By all the happy see in children’s growth, 

That undevelop'’d flower of budding years, 
Sweetness and saduess interwoven both, 

Source of the sweetest hopes and saddest fears ; 


I curse thee, though I hate thee not; O slave! 

If thou could’st quench the sarth-consuming hell, 
Of which thou art ademon, on thy grave 

This curse should be a blessing,— Fare thee well! 


In the nominal criticisms upon Shelley’s works, which were neither 
more nor less than personal attacks embittered by the fiercest political 
and religious rancour, no taunt had been spared that could wound, no 
calumny that could vilify him. Mark the contrast between these un. 
Christian believers and the Christian unbeliever whom they so bitterly 
maligned. 

LINES TO A CRITIC. 


Honey from silkworms who can gather, 
Or silkfrom the yellow beet 

The grass may grow in winter weather 
As soon as hate in me. 


Hate men who caat, and men who pray, 
And men who rail like thee : 

An equal passion to repay 
They are not coy like me. 


A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be, 

I hate the want of truth and love, 
How can I then hate thee? 


In the preface to‘‘ The Revolt of Islam,” Shelley says, alluding to 
these critical invectives, “‘I shall endeavour to extract from the midst 
of insult, and contempt, and maledictions, those admonitions which may 
‘end to correct whatever imperfections my censurers may discover ;” 
and in the same gentle and philosophic spirit he penned the follow. 
ing:— 

LINES TOA REVIEWER. 

Alas! good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me ? 
There is no sport in hate when all the rage 





Is on one side. In vain would you assuage 
Your frowns upon an unresisting smile, 

In which not e’en contempt lurks to beguile 
Your heart by some faint sympathy of hate. 
Ah ! conquer what you cannot satiate ! 


During the poet’s residence in Italy, I corresponded with him regu- 
larly on the subject of his poems, generally to make the same unfavour- 
able report as \o the sale, and to receive the same reply, that since he 

‘found the public refused to sympathise with his effusions, he should 
cease to emit them: but the injustice of the outer world had 
turned his thoughts inwards; he found in the muse both a recipient for 
his blighted affections, and a vent for his aspiring hopes; and he wrote 
on, in spite of neglect, and in defiance of abuse. Remembering bis 
schoolboy's vow, he determined to fulfil his mission. I had frankly con- 
feased my opinion that his writings, too subtle and mystical, and evea 
too imaginative, for the public taste, would have a better chance of suc- 
cess if they exhibited a greater variety of human character, and a more 
intelligible object. Mrs. Shelley says,‘ More popular poets clothe the 
ideal with familiar and sensible imagery. Shelley loved to idealise the 
real, to gift the mechanism of the material universe with a soul and a 
voice, and to bestow such also on the most delicate and abstract emotions 





and thoughts ofthe mind.”* When this is extended to along and not very 
intelligible allegory, the writer must content himself with an “audience 
fit, though few.” Confessing bis preference of idealism to reality, Shel- 
ley says in one of his letters, “‘ The‘ Epipsychidion’ is a mystery ; as to 
real flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in those articles; you 
might as well goto a gia-shop for a leg of mutton as expect any thing 
human or earthly from me.’’t 

The “ Cdipus Tyrannus: or, Swellfoot the Tyrant,” was transmitted 
to mein manuscript, with a request that I would get it anonymously pub- 
lished. Though [ thought it unworthy of Shelley's genius, which was lit- 
tle adapted to satire, and otill less to political pleasantry, I complied 
with his request, little suepecting the ri seems in which it would involve 
me. Scarcely had it appeared in the bookseller’s window, when a burly 
alderman called upon me on the part of ** The Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice,” to demand the name of the author, in order that he might 
be prosecuted for a seditious and disloyal libel. On my denying its lia- 
bility to this accusation, and refusing to disclose the writer’s name, I was 
angrily apprised that anlees I consented to give up the whole impression 
to the Society, an action would instantly be commenced against the pub- 
lisher, who stood by the side of the alderman ,in deep tribulation of spirit. 
To save an innocent man from fine and imprisonment, and the chance of 
ultimate ruin, I submitted to this insolent dictation of the Society, and 
made a holocaust of “ Swellfoot the Tyrant,” at their Inquisition Office, 
in Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

By the following extract from “ Stanzas written in Dejection near 
Naples,” it would seemas if the poet had a secret presentimentjof hisown 
death. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the windsand waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, ° 

Till death, like sleep, might steai on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Alas! the coming event had indeed cast its shadow before. The fatal 
catastrophe was made known to me by the following letter from a mutua 
friend, then residing in Italy. 

* Pisa, July 25, 1822. 

“ T trast that the first news of the dreadful calamity which has befallen 
us here will have been broken to you by report, otherwise I shall come 
upon you with a most painful abruptness ; but Shelley, my divine-mind- 
ed friend—your friend—the friend of the universe—he has perished at 
sea! He was ina boat, with his friend Captain Williams, going from 
Leghorn to Lerici, when a storm arose, and itis supposed the boat must 
have foundered. * “ * * God bless him! I cannot help thinking of 
him as if he were still alive, so unearthly he always appeared to me, and 
so seraphical a thing of the elements ; and this is what allhis friends say. 
But what we all feel, your own heart will tell you. vo ee 
dear friend was passionately fond of the sea, and has been heard to say 
he should like it to be his death-bed.” 

And in a subsequent letter from Albaro, near Genoa, the same party 
wrote to me, “ | am sure you will think the maxim of‘ Better late than 
never’ avery good one, when you see the enclosed lock of hair. You 
will know whose itis. I cannot bear, yet, to put his name down upon 
paper more than I can help: and this is my best excuse for not having 
written sooner. With regard to himself, who left meso far behind in 
this as well asin other qualities, I am confident he must have written 
to you on the subject to which you refer. I havea strong recollection 
that he mentioned it to me. I know that you were one of the last 
persons he spoke of, and ina way full of kindness and acknowledg- 
ment. 

And now, methinks, the subject of this brief memoir might well be 
left to the operation of that charitable dictum which teaches us to say 
nothing unkind of the dead ; but as some readers may siill blame him, 
however sincere may have been his own convictions, for promulgating 
them, I will rest his defence on tue following liberal! passage from Lord 
Brougham’s “ Life of Hume.” “ It may be a question whether his duty 
required him to make public the results of his speculations, when these 
tended to unsettle established feith, and might destroy one system of be- 





lief, without putting another in its place. Yet, if we suppose him te 
have been sincerely convinced that men were living in error and in dark. 
ness, it is not very easy to deny even the duty of endeavouring to enlight- 
en them, and to reclaim."’ 

Much as Shelley was maligned by strangers, none of those who knew 
him personally have ever spoken of him except in terms of unbounded 
admiration and affection. Perhaps no one formed a juster estimate of 
his character, and no one was more competent to jadge, than Lord Bryon, 
who thus describes him ; “‘ He was the most gentle, most amiable, and 
least worldly-minded person I ever met ; full of delicacy, disinterested 
beyond all other men, and possessing a degree of genius, joined to sim 
plicity, as rare as it is admirable. He had formed to himself a beau ideal 
ofall that is fine, high-minded, and noble ; and he acted up to this ideal, 
even to the very letter. He had a most brilliant imagination, but a totak 
want of worldly wisdom.” 

—~———_ 


MRS. ALFRED AUGUSTUS POTTS ; 
A TALE OF THE INFLUENZA—BY M&S. FRANK ELLIOT. 


“ How do you find your patientto-night, doctor ?” said Mr. Potts, te 
a round rosy Title man, who entered the room, rubbing his hands with 
infinite complacency. 

« Low, sir—very low, sir.” was the reply. ; 

The doctor was right. Mrs. Potts, (or, to call her by her ag od title, 
Mrs. Alfred Augustus Potts) was ‘“low—very low.’’ It wae her tenth 
night of barley water and influenza—we give due precedence to the 
jormer. “ She was going fast,’ she said herself,“ but was resigned— 
quite so, beautifully submissive.” 

So was Mr. Alfred Augustus Potts, so he had been from a very early 
period of his married life ; it was his ordinary state of being, and oa the 
present occasion, he saw ho reason to depart from it. : 

He took out his pocket handkerchief, however, and remarked, that “ it 
was a mest unfortunate business, this inflaenza.”’ 

“ By Jove, it is, sir,” said the little doctor, with the utmost 
poses ofa pretty many of us, in no time, young, old, and , 
“« Middle.aged,” suggested Mr, Potts. ‘ : 

It was a pradent clause, and had reference to the invalid lady above 
stairs. 

“ And is our dear friend really so very poorly ?” sighed Miss Lavinia 
Simcox, a fair, faded, sentimental, elderly, young lady, presiding at the 
tea-table, who had been attentively engaged in perusing the doctor’s 
countenance, from the moment he had entered the room. 

“Poorly ! I consider Mrs. Potts is in a precarious state—her symp-~ 
toms serious, Miss Lavinia, excessively so, andin cases of this kind,” 
continued the doctor, turning his jovial faceon Mr. Potts. ‘I conceive 
it my duty to be candid, perfectly explicit ; your good lady, sir—” 

“God bless my soul !” cried Mr. Potts, starting up from bis chair. 

“ Mydear friend, my strong minded, exemplary Mr. Potts, be composed, 
don’t give way,” eutreated Miss Lavinia. : 

“* What’s to be done ? what's to become of my infant family 1 my poor 
orphans?’’ exclaimed the prospective widower. a 

** That's an after consideration,” said Doctor Dobbs, with (as Lavinia 
thought) apeculiarly expressive twinkle of the eyes. She cast down 
her’s. “ Our present business,” he continued, “ is to devote all our en- 
ergies, sir, to bring the patient round.” E 

And thereupon, the doctor drawing a chair to the table, devoted sil his 
energies to the discussion of the fragrant souchong, and nicely battered 
muffins, which Miss Simcox was dispensing. 

“ Capital tea this,” he exclaimed, “ admirable flavour ! where do you 
get it, Mr. Potts?” 

‘‘From Twining’s, in three 
assure you, doctor,’’ continue 
making.” : 

“Oh, Mr. Potts!” Lavinia exclaimed, “‘ you are too good, too compli- 
mentary.” 

‘* By no means,” he replied, “1 never knew what real good tea was, I 
may say, till—till—my poor dear Mrs. Potts unfortunately got the influ- 
enza, and Miss Simcox was so kind, so very kind, as to—to—” 

** Supply her place,” observed the doctor. 

“Exactly so,” answering the afflicted husband. ‘I protest I’m so 
overcome by my feelings,” he added, ‘ feelings quite natarul and suita- 
ble to the occasion, as you will acknowledge, doctor, that I hardly know 
how to exprees myself.” J 

“ Take another cup of tea, Dr. Dobbs,”’ said Miss Simcox. * Do you 
know,” she continued with charming vivecity, “I quite pique myself upon 
my second cup.” : ; 

“+ Ah,” said the doctor, “in general that’s a weak point with tea- 
makers.’ 

“ Now, doctor,” simpered Lavinia, “‘ you are a great deal too bad. I 
can’t forgive you—I really can’t. My dear Mr. Potts, I appeal to you, is 
not your second as good as your first ?”’ 

“Better, a thousand times better,” was the prompt reply. ‘ But I 
have not got it yet,’’ and Mr. Potts stretched out his cup to be re- 
plenished. ; 

“ You hear what Mr. Potts says! Hey, Miss Lavinia!” cried the doc- 
tor, and he chuckled. : 
Mies Simcox wasagitated—she blusbed—she sighed. Mr. Potts might 
have heard her heart beat, he did hear the sugar tongs fall—he stooped 
to pick them up—he handed them to her—their eyes met—providentially 
Mr. Potts squinted. : 

“ Whatcan he mean ?” she thought. “ ‘ Retter a thousand times than 
his first ;’ it was a sirong expression, and had perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, a 7 1 meaning.” F 

While she thus pondered, Mr. Potts was sent for by the sick lady. Left 
tete-a-tete with the doctor, Miss Simcox turned to him. é 
“ And you tell me there is no hope?” she said, with mournful impres- 
siveness. ; 

“ Lord bless you, ma’am, I told you no such thing—no hope, indeed !” 

“‘I—1—understood you to say as much,” observed the crest-fallen 
Lavinia. f 

“No hope!” repeated the docior—“ no hope !—while there's life 
there’s hope, and though I say it, that shouldn’t say it, while there’s 
Thomas Dobbs there’s hope.” , : 

This last assertion was made with so much energy, that Miss Simcox 
immediately acknowledged her mistake. “ T'here was hope, she was con- 
fident there was every hope.” ‘ 

Yes—every hope but theright one. Poor Lavinia! sne fell into a re- 
verie, that lasted for the next five minutes, then starting suddenly from 
it, tried to brighten up her face, twitched her cap, twirled her rivglets, 
and looking up sweetly at Dr. Dobbs, said, “she was glad—very 

lad.” 


glee, “dis 


ound packages. J¢ is good tea, but [ 
Mr. Potts, ‘‘ half the secret is in the 


‘* Glad of what, ma’am ?”’ said the doctor. . 

Miss Simcox might have found some difficulty in explaining her feel- 
ings to so literal an auditor, but she was spared the taek, being hastily 
summoned, in her turn, to the bedside of Mrs. Potts. 5 
She stole softly up the stairs, and entered the sick chamber on tip- 
toe. 


“] heara rustle-the rustle of her best striped silk,” said 4 bg 
behind the curtains—a voice “ made faint with too much sweets, Diac 
eS oe paste, and pectoral wafers. 

«Is it my friend ?’’ it said. ‘ db 
Lavinia declared that it was, and approaching the bedside expressed her 
overwhelming sorrow at finding her dear Mrs. Potts so poorly. 

“* My Simcox !” said the sufferer, plaiutively. } a 
It was one of her charming little peculiarities, to ee ss 
and acquaintances by their surnames. Her husband was simply ‘ i, 
with me, Lavinia was wont to think, he would have been ‘calle 
Augustus, and what a pity 'tis the name should a thrown — 
“My eweet, my sympathizing Simcox !" pursue | Mrs Potts. raw 
near to me ; do you know why I have sent for yout 

“No, my dear friend,” said Lavinia ; “but never mind it now, don’t wor- 
ry yourself, J entreat. I—I—assure you everything goes on down stairs, 
just as if you were about again, and I trust in heaven you will soon; next 


” 
a ep sll be about again,” said Mrs. Potts, solemnly ; “but I’m 


i i ; ye made up Our minds to it, Potts and I.” 
as yt yn ARepnende pr sf his mind ; he muttered some- 
thing from the other side of the room respecting his heart, which, accord- 
ing to his statement, was torn to pieces, pierced, cut through and 
thro ° : 
ge said nothing, but she wept sufficiently. 
“ And you can’t tell what I want to confide to you; you don’t know 
why [sent for you?” 
“No,” sobbed Miss Simcox. , 
« You don’t know the anxiety that is upon me, the weight.” 
Mr. Potts adjasted the quilt, a heavy Marseilles. 
“Jtisn’t chat, Potts. Ohno! It'sa very differant kind of weight 
—you little know what it is to lie here, hour after hour, and think and 
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4 My dear Mrs Potts,” entreated Lavinia, “ don’t agitate, don’t excite 

ourself; I protest to you solemnly, everything is going on below like 
clockwork, ond I shall see to those preserves myself, 1 promise you, on 
Monday ; I shall make a point of doing so.” 

“ Alb. and half of pale Seville oranges to one lb. and half of sugar, 
double refined,” murmured Mrs. Potts.“ Boil together gently for twenty 
minutes, if not sufficiently clear, simmer for five or six minutes longer, 
stirring gently al the time; page 132, leaf doubled down, and the book 
js on the second shelf, right hand corner of little closet next tothe “ Holy 
Living and Dying,’ and you will be sure to follow the receipt exactly, 
Simcox. But after all,” pursued Mrs. Potts, “ what's in a receipt? 
there is an art in marmalade, and, to be sure, there never was any like 

ine.” 

mi Never, never,” said the disconsolate husband. 

“Oh, Potts!” the wife replied, “how you did enjoy it! and the children, 
think I see them now, poor dears, with their pinafores ou, and their 
weet eticky little lips and fingers.” ’ 

Tho picture was so vivid, that when Mrs. Potts paused to cough Miss 
Simcox cast a frightened glance upon the best striped silk, and drew its 
folds more closely arouod her in alarm. , 

« Little angels !” said Mrs. Potts, still apostrophizing her young family, 
+ and that cherub Tommy !” 

“ Don’t ; don’t be uncomfortable about him,” said Miss Simcox, “how 
well he got over the influenza, and his new tunic is come home, he looks 
so sweetly in it, lictle darling !’’ ere 

“ He'll look sweetly in his mourning,” replied Mrs. Potts, with infinite 
athos. “ Six of them, like steps of stairs, and all in black for their poor 

dear mamma !”’ 

“ Oh, it is too much,” cried Potts. 

Perhaps he meant too many; he spoke vaguely, but the feelings of a man 
who stands as he did, on the brink of widowerhood, are too sacred for in- 
vestigation : a deep mystery they are, even to himself. . 2 

“ And you'll take them all to church the firat Sanday, if their mourning 
can be got ready 2’ said Mrs. Potts. ° 

“ Ali?” enquired Potts, whose grief now assumed the semblance of 
terror. 

“ All,” replied Mrs. Potts, with sublime composure, “ all excepting 
baby ; and tifteea months is too, young, he might take cold; but Simeox,”’ 
she added, turning towards her friend, “ his teather must be dyed, and I 
depend on you about his sasb.”’ 

“ Blaek, or French grey 1?” enquired Lavinia in a muffled tone. ; 
« T—I shall go distracted,” exclaimed Potts, “ upon my word I shall.” 

Pr 8 preliminary, he drew his fingers through his hair and rushed to the 
oor. 

* Come back, Potts,” cried the wife. 

We head was on the latch, but obedient to the conjugal command, he 

turned. 

“ Come and stand beside my dying bed.” 

He did as he was bid, but at the eame time took occasion to inform Mrs. 
Potts ke “ wasn’t flint or marble, or the nether millstone, and that this 
sort of thing tired him.” 

“ You must endeavour, my dear Mr. Potts,” said Miss Simcox, who 
was industriously employed in drying her eyes. ‘ You must endeavour 
to overcome these emotions, laudable as they are.” 

“ They are an honour to your head and heart, but they must be over- 
come,” said Mra. Potts somewhat peremptorily. 

“ 1 am not a stoic philosopher, aor a Bratus, no, nor a brute, Mrs. P.,” 
he replied, “ and I must be allowed to feel, [really must.” 

Lavinia, with uplifted hands and eyes, protested she had “never seeu 
such a husband, no never, such devoted love !” 

Mrs. Potts raised her head from the pillow, and nodded approbation to 
this sentiment, and then sank back exhausted’ 

There was silence in the sick chamber ; Mr. Potts was dying to be out 
of it, aud to go distracted in the parlour, where he had left the doctor and 
the tea. Miss Simcox began to feol her situation embarrassing. Mr. 
Potts might now be considered a single man, a widower, with black 
crape upon his hat, her poor dear friend was evidently all but gone. Mrs. 
Potts, herself, broke not the stillness ; she uttered no murmur, no com- 

laint ; she did not even cough, but she covered up her face with the 


= clothes, and lay in meditation; she was collecting strength fora great 
etort. 


At last she spoke— 

* Simcox,”’ she said. 

“ My sweet sufferer !’ Lavinia responded. 

“ Wheo Tam gone, when I’m laid in my cold cold grave,” (here Potts 
_ observed to suiverconvulsively,) “ will yoube a mother to my orphan 

“Tiltry,” said Lavinia ; and Lavinia said the truth. 

“ Compose yourself, Simcox ; it’s all very natural, and creditable to 
your affectionate disposition, to cry and give way 80, but you must hear 
me, come nearer both of you.”’ 

Laviuia came close, very close indeed. Potts was more slow of ap- 
proach. 

“Remember it is my last wish, that you should be poor Potts’s conao- 
lation, his second choice.” 

“ Mrs. P.!” exclaimed that gentleman, who appeared to consider him- 
self aggrieved. 

“ Potts,” said the lady, emphatically, ‘ it must be.” 

“It’s ; it’s prematare,” stammered out the unhappy Mr. Potts. 

“ Don’t ; don’t talk so, dear Mrs. Potts,” said the agitated Lavinia. 

“It looks as if { hadn’t been a good husband, it looks as if I wasn’t 
sorry. Upon my word, Mrs. P—, any stranger would think that we did 
not regret you.” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Potts,” screamed Lavinia, “ how can you give utter- 
ance to such horrid thoughts !”’ 

“T am sure you do regret me, Simcox,” said Mrs. Potts. “I see how 
you feel, I see it perfectly well.” Lavinia winced. “ But there are plenty 
of artful Misses,” continued the sick lady, with remarkable energy— 

whom I know to be on the look out, and I’m determined to disappoint 
them all—those Fusbys here three times a day to enquire !” 

' Only twice,” mildly observed Mr. Potts, 

‘ Twice, three times; don’t I lie here and count the double knocks ?” 
said the lady with much asperity, “but I see how itis, Potts. I see 
throagh it all—Oh, that Fanny Fusby 1’ 
Fas pe protested his innocence ,with regard to Fanny, or any other 

Py in was alarmed, she recalled the Fusby eyes, as black as sloes, 
the Pas y skins, as white as cream, the Fusby cheeks, as red as roses, 

usby faces, made after the pattern of a princess ina fairy tale—no 
Wonder that she trembled and turned pale. 

Promise me on your word of honour, Potts,” said his wife, ‘that 

you ll never marry Fanny Fusby.” He gave the promise. 

7 Give me your hand.” He gave that too. 
bel Simcox, where is yours?” said Mrs. Potts, and she sat up in the bed 

olt upright. 

Lavinia produced her hand, with a good deal of alacrity, it was shroud- 
ed ina worsted mitten. 

“ Take off that glove,” said Mrs. Potts. 
out Lavinia obeyed. 

. “ There,” said Mrs. Potts, as she seized her friend’s hand, and placed it 
Pte = Potts, “* there it’s done now, they’re joined, let them not be 
bs sone 7 words of “ont Prayer book,” murmured Lavinia. 

mature,” muttered Mr. Potts again, and his fingers stru 
faintly for release ; Lavinia held them tight. . _ 
‘ By no means, Potts,” said his wife, “ I dont wish it to take place for 

te one twelvemonth you shall wear your crape. Iask no more, 

. Promise Me again, that Fanny fusby never darkens these doors.” 
wont —_ to heaven,” cried Potts, now evidently on the very eve ot dis- 

: on, “ I wish to heaven, I had never seen Fanny Fusby. She has 

— all this upon me,” , 
eoeen one my stars !” Doctor Dobbs exclaimed, as he bustled into the 
locke os there’s Mrs, Potts sitting up in bed! talking, I do believe ! 

Y, 1’'m sure, that I looked in before I left the nouse—lie down, lie 


jue a good lady—I can’t answer for the consequences of such 


“ Oh, D ’ e TT Pa . ° 
Not to totetieneiae Lavinia, “ we have been begging and praying her 


“ Iv : 
er - cruel, downright cruel,” protested Potts. ‘She does not consid- 


hee ike ; Not in the least, one would think | was a block to hear 
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“ [U's more impressive with- 


. Mrs. Potts informed 
ing her last wishes to 
Went on to chant he 


the doctor, that she had merely heen communicat- 
her dear husband, and her dearest friend, and then 
ever, (she was il lr nunc dimittis, Ina voice more sick and low than 
other time) “iways more piano in the medical presence than at any 
Fanny alae ane a could depart in peace, now all was settled, now 
Tommy— eos lls A ww mar upon her grave, vor snub pvor little 


orter,’? over him, and be poor Potts’s com- 
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_ The doctor listened in mute amazement, Mr. Potts was evidently grow- 
ing more and more bewildered, between conflicting duties; the present 
and the future Mrs. P. were both before him; he knew not where totara 
or look, and stuod gazing into vacancy, with his hands now freed from 
Lavinia’s grasp, and firmly planted in bis pockets. Miss Simcox, herself, 
was nearly overcome by tne novelty and complexity of her emotions. 
Sensitive and shrinking by nature, her modesty on the present occasion 
was excessive, and manifested itself by a determination of blushes to the 
nose ; it was a moment fraught with intense feeling, wit high interest, 
one of those moments of such rare occurrence in this work a day world, 
that come upon us like fountains in the desert, like dew-drops to the 
thirsting flowers ; there was something of sublime, in fact, in the pause 
which followed Mrs. Potts’s address, but it was broken by the doctor's 
whistling. 

“ Tol e rol lol, my good lady,” he said, “ we must pzta stopto this work, 
time enough for my friend Mr. Potts bere to advertise for a wife twenty 
years to come, and [’d lay my life Miss Lavinia would rather not wait so 
iong.” 

“ Then you don’t quite give me up, doctor?” said the patient. 

P “To be sure I don’t—who said I did, I'd like to know 1” enquired the 
octor. 

“ I didn’t, I’m sure,” said Lavinia, and (to use one of her own favourite 
figures of speech,) she “ trembled all over.” 

“ T never dreamed of sucha thing,” Potts said, in as still and small a 
voice, as if his conscience had found a tongue to tell the fib. 

“Don’t talk, don’t excite yourseif, my good lady,” eaid the doc- 
tor, “ it’s high time that you should take your draught, and settle for the 
night.” 

The enraptured Potts caught at the suggestion, and immediately con- 
vinced that any tur'her conversation (not strictly medical) might inter- 
fere with Mrs. P.’s prospects of repose, proposed leaving her with Doc- 
tor Dobbs. Miss Simcox was of the same opinion, and, taking an 
affectionate, perhaps even pathetic farewell of the sick lady, they left the 
apartment. 

Together they quitted it, together they groped their way down the 
dimly lighted staircase, Lavinia starting at every noise (for she was 
nervous), and pressing nearer to the side of him, whom she now looked 
on 48 her natural protector—together they sat by the cheerful parlour 
fire—their feet upon the fender in sweet proximity—theit bands—but 
Potts still kept his in his pockets, so Lavinia was fain to cross hers on 
her bosom—together, as the evening advanced, they discussed their little 
supper, and the Fusby family—the clumsiness of their ancles—(here 
Miss Simcox was unimpeachable, and glanced with pardonable triumph 
towards the fender)—the flauntingness of their attire—their numerous 
small imperfections, and the unaccountable delusion under which poor 
dear Mrs. Potts laboured; with respect to Miss Fanny—the second eld- 
est Fusby—* the most unlikely young woman in the world,” [as Mies 
Lavinia more than’ once observed, } “ to attract the attention of ihe most 
refined, and most truly elegant minded, of his sex.” 

{n converse such as this, the evening sped swiftly away,—the doctor 
popped io his hvad for a moment, to bid them keep up their spirits, and 
to yromise to look in early in the morning. 

Doctor Dobbs had spoken truly; the influenza was “a treacherous 
complaiat.”” The next morning, Mrs. Potts, [who could have believed 
it?) was a great deal better; ‘‘ She had taken a turn,” her own maid said, 
the fact was, she had taken a beef-steak. 

“I do believe they are keeping me too low, Jones,” she said to the 
— in question, when Doctor Dobbs had taken his leave the preceding 
night. 

“ Yes, ma'am, and they has their reasons,” said the maid; a woman of 
sense aud few words. 

“ I smell something,” said the invalid; “something savory.”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“* What is it, Jones?” 

‘* Master and Miss Simcox is having toasted cheese for supper, ma’am.” 
Jones spoke with considerable emphasis. 

“ Umph,"’ muttered Mrs. Potts; ‘‘{ thought she told me everything 
went on like clock-work—pretty clock- work ! toasted cheese!” 

“ They has a tray every night, quite comfortable,” observed the maid, 
with admirable innocence. 

To confess the truth, Miss Simcox was not a popular member in the 
lower house,—as to Jones, she entertained a strong ubjection, as any 
reasonable servant might, to two Missuses, and * didn’t see, for her part, 
what business they had of interlopers.”’ 

Presently, the odour emanating from the parlour and the toasted 
cheese became so potent, that Mrs. Potts declared “ she could not sleep 
for it,”"—presently, she thought “it gave her quite an appetite,’’—pre- 
sently, she fancied “ she could pick a bit,” and tinally,she enquired with 
much interest, ‘“‘ what they had in the larder?” 

‘A cold shoulder of mution,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

“T don't believe it!’ said Mrs. Potts—“ I don't believe bat that she” 
(she was the friend of her bosom, the “ sweet sympathizing Simcox’’] 
> has got some nice little titbit put by for her breakfast~go and see, 

ones,”’ 

Jones departed on her mission— a successful one it proved; for after a 
briet absence, she returned in triamph, bearing a savory little bit of steak 
between two plates. 

Mrs. Potts's conjecture had been too well founded, and by a species of 
retributive an poetical justice, which in a tragedy would have been sub 
lime, [especially if it had had a chorus], the very beefsteak which La- 
Vinia, with tender foresight, had provided for her own matin meal, and 
that of Potts, became the means of raising the departing lady frm the bed 
of sickness. 

Mrs. Potts ate, and was comforted. ‘ . ‘ . 2 ‘ 3 
We On Monday, Mrs. Potts appeared betimes alert and vi- 
gorous as ever—she made her breakfast—she did more—she made her 
marmalade. ‘ She saw to those preserves herself.”’ 

Where was she who had undertaken this graceful task—who had pro- 
mised to give her tender watchful care to the simmering, tLe stirring, and 
the gently boiling? Where was the fair Lavinia? Gone—gone in a one- 
horse fly, with a carpet-bag, a small portmanteau, a band-box, and a reti- 
cule to “ Rosebud Bower,” [for so was the sweet abode of the Fusby 
= denominated, ]—gone to pour out her sorrows in their sympa*hizing 

osoms, to mourn with them over the common shipwreck of their hopes, 

and derive a joint and unspeakable con:olation from a free canvass of all 
‘poor dear Mrs. Potts’s little peculiarities.” 
_ The Fusbys were young, their spirits were elastic,—they were bounc- 
ing buxom girls, with a deal of “gushing life’ about them—existence 
was new to them—new prospects were opening before them—a new 
regiment was quartered inthe neighbouring town—a new curate was ex- 
pected—what eared they after all for Mr. Potts? 

Not 89 Lavinia—she hung her head, and drooped iike a lily. Her 
dreams were still of hin—the memory of that little parlour—the cheerful 
fire—the friendly fender—the two arm-chairs drawn close together all 
haunted her. Almost unconsciously to herself, the hapless Lavinia nour- 
—_ in the secret foldings of her heart, hopes, vague and ill-defined, yet 
strong. 

“There have been such things as relapses, and what did Doctor Dobbs 
say about the deceitful nature of Mrs. Potts’s malady?’ These were 
questions which Lavinia put to herself, as she sat alone by the fire one 
a morning in the Fusby drawing-room, and assorted her Berlin 
wools. 

A knock came to the hall-door, she started like a guilty thing, ‘“ who 
would venture forth on such a morning? 80 cold, so cutting.” 

_Sue listened—she heard a voice familiar tov her ears, loud, clear, and 
distinct were its tones—those its words : 


“ Give these cards and Mrs. Potts’s compliments to the Misses Fusby 
—Miss Fanny in particular, and to Miss Simcox, Say I [Mrs. Potts, ] 
called in person, mind, to return thanks for their polite enquiries and 
obliging attentions during the INrLuENza.”—Bentley's Mis. 
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OLD SONGS. 
BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


In ancient times, the Muses were said to be only three, Mneme, or 
‘* Memory ;” Metele, or “ Meditation ;” and Aoide, or “ Song.” Accor 
ding to the pset Aleman, they were the daughters of Uranus and Gea 
dwelling in Mount Helicon, bat nevertheless children of Barth. It is of 
the last-mentioned of these three gentle sisters that we are about to 
sag claiming her as one of the sweetest of our household deities to this 

ay. 
Music has been called ‘an artistic union of inarticulate sounds and 
rhythm, exciting agreeable sensations, and raising mental images and 
emotions directly or indirectly pleasing. Asan adjunct, it isa beautiful 
illastration of language; combined with the sister art, it becomesa high- 
ly ornamental kind of eloquence.” It is a tuneful link between the 
present and the past—a sweet aad mysterious voice, whispering of by- 
gone days—and friends—and scenes—and bright, fairy hopes that mae 
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nevercome again. ‘“ Musical floods of tears !’’ to quote the words of one 
of its most euthusiastic votaries—** g ushes of pure joyfulness! exquisite 
embodiments of fugitive thoughts!” A thing of dreams, and memories, 
and beauty! Melodious outpourings of genius, that slip into the heart, as 
dear old Christopher North says, just like light, no one knows how, fil- 
ling its chambers sweetly and silently, and leaving nothing more to de- 
sire for perfect contentment. 

Madame De Stael advocates the infinite superiority of instrumental 
over vocal music, on account of the vagueness of the former leaving so 
much to the imagination: while Metastasio describes it as possessing 
that advantage over poetry, which a universal language has over a par- 
ticular one. But this isa subject upon which we have no intention of 
entering, the present paper being devoted to the thoughts and remipis- 
oe indissolubly connected with Old Song—and who has not some 
such ? 

We are told by Lucretius, that “the birds taught man to sing.” “ And 
did God teach the birds?” asked one who was too brightand pure for 
this world, and is now, we trus!, among the angels in heaven. The ex- 
pression of that childish face, with the clear earnest eyes, and thoughtfal 
brow, is haunting us yet. “ Did God teach the birds ? or did they burst 
out singing all at once, when om. opened their eyes upon so beautiful a 
world? Ido not think I should have required teaching, it seems so 
natural tosing when we are happy!’ Like that young child, many of 
vur ancient philosophers believe song and speech to have been coeval. 

Music among the Greeks is a comprehensive term, signifying poetry eun, 
with some sori of accompaniment. Accurding to tradition, Cadmus wi 
his Phoenicians originally iatroduced music into Greece. But Plutarch, 
in his “* Dialogue on Masic,”’ first makes Lycias a professor of the art, 
repeats the statement of Heraclides, that Amphion, the son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, taught the Greeks to compose and sing lyric poetry : then 
by a second interlocutor, Soterichus, contradic's the first, assigning to 
Apollo the merit of having converted Greece into a musical nation—Apok 
lo, the singer, as he is termed by Horace. 

“« By what is called Greek music, therefore,’ writes the able author of 
that article in Knight's Cyclopwdia, “‘ we,understand the union of poetry 
and music, the former of the two exercising the greatest sway over the 
mind, because expressing noble sentiments—gracefully inculcating reli- 
gion and morality—teaching obedience to the laws—exciting generous 
feelings—inspiring patriotism and courage. It is thus only that we can 
account for the effects said to be wrought by ancient music.” And again, 
he repeats his belief that it is the blending of karmony and song, which 
undeniably operated with such amazing force on all classes of the peo- 
ple—music being but the allyof verse. According to Plato and Aristotle, 
the Greeks, too, had their old songs, some of which have descended to the 
present day, full of classical and traditional associations. 

Homer is said to have sung hia own epic. What is so delightful as to 
hear a poet sing hisown compositions? The expression, the soul of the 
poetry, coming from his lips just as it welled up from the deep fountaim 
of inspiration, the mysteries of which are so little anderstood by the un- 
initiated. What is so delightful as to set some favourite rhyme to atane 
of our own, and sing it to weariness—if that were possible? It is plea- 
sant enough for an author to find his works translated into a foreign lan- 
guage; but to hear his own songs, unexpectedly, ia a far land—ah! that 
is fame indeed ! ‘ 

Rousseau describes song (chanson) “as a very brief, lyrical poem, 
founded commonly on agreeable subjects, to which a melody is added 
for the purpose of sirging it on familiar occasions, either at table among 
friends, or to a beloved object ; and even when alone, to dissipate the 
ennui of the rich, and to lighten the care and labours of the poor”’—but 
their principal charm must ever rest in association. 1t is scarcely needed 
that they should possess any pecu'iar merit of their own, but will be 
quite sufficient if they serve to call upa faint remembrance of the last 
time we heard them: and of the dear one who might have been with 
us then. If they bring back the past, even though it be in sorrow—the 
melody remaining when the voice that warbled it so sweetly is hushed 
in death ! 








“A well-known tune 
Which in some dear scene we haye loved to hear— 
Remember’d now in sadness!” 


“ We wouldliken music,” says L. EB. L., § to Aladdin’s lamp, worth 
less in itse(f—not so for the spirits which obey itscall. We love it for 
the buried hopes, the garnered memories, the tender feelings it can sum- 
mon with a touch.” 

“ As children,” writes a celebrated authoress, “‘and before the sister- 
band was broken and divided by death and change, we had, I well re- 
member, a pleasant custom of singing in turns, either at our needle- 
work, or alier we retired to rest. And I have many a time, when I 
happened to lie awake at night, heard my little sister still sing‘ng on in 
her sleep. The memory of my gladsome and innocent childhvod comes 
back like a spell, whenever I hear those old songs!” 

How truly has the poet ssid— 


‘“‘ There is delight in singing, though none hear, 
Beside the singer!” 


It is so natural to sing when one is happy. Ona bright sunny day for 
instance—or as we sit alone—or go about our household tasks—ay, and 
even at our desk, when the mood is on us, the invisible Aoide, and the 
heart’s music will have vent! How an old song, or sometimes only a 
few lines of one, heard long since, comes back all of a sudden, like a 
flash of lightning, haunting us for days and weeks, ever in our thoughts 
and on our lips, breaking forth half-involuntarily into words—and, then, 
as strangely it fades away, and returns not again for years; just as if ite 
memory had gone to gladden some one else. How often, when sorrow 
has stricken us into silence, have a few notes of some old familiar song 
broken the spell, and compelled us irresistibly, as it were, to join in that 
well-loved melody, so that we have wept to find ourselves singing, and 
yet sang on until we forgot our weeping ! 

We can remember, years ego, going on a visit to one who, although 
personally unknown to us at the time, we had been accustomed to re- 
gard with no littleawe and reverence, and feeling, as the young are apt 
to feel in a strange house, and among strangers, until on opening the 
window the following morning, we chanced to hear our hostes: singin 
in the garden beneath, as she tended her flowers. That old song act 
like a charm in removing the barrier between us, and dissipating those 
causeless fears, which never returned again during that happy and me- 
morable visit. 

What a large proportion of people, even in the most elevated and in- 
tellectual society, there are who prefer hearing a simple old ballad bes 
fore anything else ; although very many want the courage to confess it. 
Look around you, for instance, at the soirée or concert-room—first, per- 
haps, comes an instrumental performance by a brilliant and popular mu- 
sician, whose spirit, as Bellini says of Beethoven, “actually seems to 
create the inconceivable, while his fingers perform the impossible!” A 
few enter into the beauty of the conception, others admire and marvel at 
the rapidity. and at the same time the exquisite finish of his execution, 
Some, lulled by those sweet sounds, suffer iheir thoughts to wander away 
in a pleasant, dreamy idleness, the spell of which is only broken at last 
by their cessation. And not afew wonder when it is to end, and the 
singing begin. 

And now follows an Italian air from the last new Opera. Half the 
people present. in all probability, do not understand the language, and 
are trying tolook asif they did; but inspite of that splendid voice, it is 
a dull affair for them. And even when the talent of the singer rises, as 
we have known it todo, superior to ail language, ere and taking 
the admiration of her hearers as it were by storm, with her charming ca- 
dences, and bird-like notes, and drawing down one unanimous burst of 
applause—it is still but a poor triumph compared to that achieved by old 
songs. 

‘* Now, Fanny, dear,” whispered an elderly gentleman nearest to his 
companion, * they are going to sing your song !” 

We turned involuntarily; but one glance was sufficient to assure 
us that the simple little woman who looked upto him with her sweet, 
loving smile, was no authoress or song«writer, but his wife ; and the air, 
one which in all probability she had sung tohim years ago—before they 
were married perhaps. ; 

‘The song was touching and plaintive. Old enough to have its memories 
—no light recommendation in these days of ‘new music”—all could an- 
derstand—many felt it. Tears rushed unbidden into eyes, albeit unused 
\o weeping. Those who smiled then, and there were not a few glad 
young hearts to whom sorrow and sadness were but rames, will weep 
perchance when they hear itagain, at the recollection of that happy 
evening, and those who made its happiness for them. There was less 
apparent manifestation of applause, and more deep and silent gratification. 
The elderly gentleman was the only one who did not look quite satisfied 
—nothing could equal the remembrance of Fanny’s singing for bim; and 
yet, ae he said, “ It was pleasant enough to listen, an think of old 
times.’ 





A venerable-looking woman, with the tears «till glistening on her pale 
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cheeks and mourning in her dress, but still more in her tace, turned to 
whisper something to her companion :— a) 
“ That was our Mary's song—bless her ! = cy 
We thought of “ she—the silver tongued,” so exquisitely described by 
Christopher North. in his paper on Christmas Dreams, “ as about to 8!ng 
an old ballad, words and air alike kundreds of years old—and sing she 
doth, while tears begin to fall, with a voice too mournfully beautiful long 
to breathe below. And ere ancther Christmas shall have come with 
its falling snows, doomed to be mute on earth, but to be hymning in 
Heaven.” : ‘ ‘ 
Bat, after all, the Mary referred to might have been married only, and 
gone away from the home of ber youth, or unhappy. The word “ poor 
has a thousand significations, and is used in endearment a8 well as com- 
Miseration. ve | 
Why is it that we are “ never merry when we hear sweet music? 
That, according to Shelley,— 
“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ad 
Can there be aught of truth in the wild and poetical creed of the 
Hindoos, regarding musica effect, which they strictly connect wilh past 
events, believing that it arises from our recalling to memory the airs of 
Paradise, heard in a state of Sipobiaene<duinaling the inspirations of 


genius, for the dreams of immortality? The Egyptians believed that | 


men were spirits fallen from a brighter world, and that a genius stands 
at the entrance of mortal life with a Lethean cup in his hand, from which 
every soul before it wanders ont, is forced to take a deep oblivious draught 
awakening with only a confused and indistinct recollection of the past. 
Among these glimpses of the “ better land,” harmony is supposed to be 
one of the most frequent occurrence. Plato has a similar faith, and looks 
upon the human soulas an exile from its radiant home, followed by infi- 
nite copreiions, and haunting recollections of the beautiful in sight and 
sound, 

How exquisitely has this idea been shadowed forth by one of the sweet- 
est of our living poetesses ?” 

** A yearning to the beautiful denied you 
Shall strain your powers; 

Ideal sweetness shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours! 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shail cross : 

And all fair sights shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss !” 

How often do we hear some sweet air which seems strangely familiar, 
and yet, if we ever heard it before, it must have been thus—or in our 
dreams—a wild creed which Fancy revels in, at the same time that 
Reason rejects. But we willingly quit the misteries of philosophy, for 
the realities of truth and experience. 

A few years since, at a large soiree, where half the company were un- 
known to us, we chanced to sit opposite a lady, who, but for subsequent 
events, would in all probability have been passed over unnoticed in our 
eager search afier the principal stars in the literary hemisphere—those 
wandering lights which had ever a strange charm for us. She was be- 
low the middle size, with nothing striking either in dress or manner— 
one of those every day faces, which Professor Longfellow happily com- 
pares to “a book, where uo line is written, save perhaps a date ! 

Ona sudden the hum of eager voicés was hushed into silence, or only 
heard ia suppressed whispers; and some one commenced singing an old 
Scotch ballad, simple and characteristic, bat not remarkable for any depth 
of sentiment. 

The heart creates its own pathos. The lady before mentioned shud- 
dered and changed colour as she listened. Her bosom heaved with some 








‘ The Banks o’ Doon,” and mane others of the same kind—all of which 
she sang without music, generally as she sat at.work, in a soft, plaintive 
voice, that was irresistibly touching. We can remember hearing her 
sing “ Auld Robin Gray” once, and weeping like a child. The recollee- 
tion of “ Bonnie Jean” is inseparably connected with these old songs. 

Lucy Grey had a voice like a bird—not pow riul, but full of sweet- 
ness and expression. Whether it was that sweet voice, or her fair, gentle 
face, we know not, but wherever she went she won all hearts, and dear- 
er than all to her—that of her brave cousin, Walter Graham Scarcely 
an evening passed but he was sure to find some excuse for making his 
appearance at her mother’s house, where Lucy never wearied of play- 
ing his favourite songs, which became hers also from the moment he ad- 
mired them. Singing did not, however, hinder more serious matters ; 
and when Walter Graham was forced at length to rejoin his regiment, it 
was ss the betrothed husband of his cousin Lucy. But he never re- 
tarned again ! : ' 

Years passed away, and the sorrow-stricken girl arose up at length 
from her sick couch, to mingle in that world which seemed a dreary wil- 
derness to her without him. We can fancy her sitting alone, and singing 
once more those well-remembered songs, pausing between each, as 
though the low, praiseful whisper of her dead lover could ever come 
again, save in memory. Poor Lucy! And yet there are others more to 
be pitied—when old songs bring baek the changed! Thy grief is sweet 
compared to the agony—the bittorness—the wounded pride, and blight. 
ed atfection, connected with such reminiscences. ; ‘ 

The poet bows down his lofty head to listen to the simple melodies of 
his childhood, and ho!d communion with the household spirits that come 
back at their call, as though it were but yesterday. What changes have 
passed over him since then! From a song-lover, he has become by the 
most natural transition in the world, a song-writer. All the poets must 
needs be, more or less, admirers of old ballads ; it is a part of their 
swect creed, as worshippers of the Beautiful! Hope whispers—what 
those songs are to him now, his may be to others, years henee: while 

he heart of the poet burns within him at the thought. 

“ Of all my compositions,” said a veteran author, as he sat tranquil and 
gray-headed, beneath the shade of his well earned laurels, ‘* aothing per- 
-haps bas ever afforded me a more real happiness than a song written 
years ago, at the commencement of my literary career, and before I 
became so comple ely absorbed in more abstruse studies. The world 
has claimed all else, but the song still makes music in my heart and 
home. My children sing it to me every night; and sometimes in the 
day as well as I hear them humming it; and they little think how it 
pleases me to listen. And they will sing it still, with tears maybe,” 
added the old man, “ when I am dead and gone!” 

Two sisters sat together in their humble apartment; one wore a wid- 
ow’s cap; both were pale and sorrow-stricken. They worked on in si- 
lence, until a woman’s clear voice arose up all of a sudden from the 
narrow street beneath, and commenced singing an old ballad, while the 
widow's tears fell fast. : 

“ Do you remember, Anne, where we last heard that song ?” asked she. 
But her sister had forgotten. There were many tearful reminiscences, 
and a few sun-bright links in the chain of association, but this was not 
one of them for her. She had been sewing placidly on, the song and the 
singer alike unheeded, except once, when it just crossed her mind that it 
was a bitter day to be abroad in, and so thinly clad, as that poor baliad- 
sin ger—somehow ballad-singers always do come outon wet days. 

It was at the Isle of Wight,” continued the young widow, following 
out the train of her own tangled thovghbts. “Surely you must recollect, 
dear Anne, how you and I and Frank set out to visit the new light-house, 
leaving the rest of our party comfortably established at the little cottage 





hidden and painful emotion. She straggled evidently and vainly against | 
it, becoming at length so fearfully pale, that we could not help asking if 
she were ill. She looked up half unconsciously—the look was no longer 
a far unwritten scroll, but deeply indented with the traces of surrow 
and anguish. 

“ Take meaway !” exclaimed she, wildly, and imploringly. “I can- | 
not bear this !’’ 

We went into the ante-room. Fortunately there was no one there ; 
and sitting down she covered her face with her hands, and wept and 
sobbed like a child, evidently forgetiing that she was not alone. And | 
then recovering herself by a strong effort, and with a convulsive laugh, | 
that was sadder far than tears, began to apologise for the trouble she had 
given, and to murmur something about the heat and the crowd ; as she 
carelessly arranged her dark hair, so that it fell like a shadow over her 
pale face, Just then, one of her party, who were all strangers to us, came 

n search of her, and we reentered the room together. 

_ We saw her once sgainin the course of the evening, laughing and talk- 
ing with much animation, and apparent gatetede caur, but failed in al 
our endeavours to learn her name. Nor could our kind hostess, among 
her two hundred guests, be brought to recollect and identify that particu- 
Jar one who had so much interested us. And having no meaus of as- 
certaining her real history, we were forced to content ourselves with 
| a a dozen different ones, all more or less connected with Old 

ongs. 

“ Show me a heart, writes L. E. L.,” “ wi bout its hidden wound !” 
and we verily believe, that however outwardly calm and self-possessed, 
each have their secret sorrow, unguessed, unpitied, unrevealed, but for 
those lightning touches of association, which, unlocking the barriers of a 
cold, but necessary reserve, give us transient glimpses of a sad and sor- 
rowful romance, oftentimes when least expected. 

Song-love, if we may so express it, is a home feeling—Aoide, a house- 
hold deity. The maiden sings among her flowers, or at her daily tasks. 
The mother sings to the infant on her breast; and again, the little chil- 
dren, as they grow up around her, sing at their merry play. But by-and- 
by, all of a sudden, perhaps, one young voice is hushed! and the mo- 
ther weeps to hear the same song warbled by other lips; and then 
smiles again in the trusting faith of Mu meek heart, to think that little 
one,|through the merits of the Redeemer, may be singing’still—in heaven. 
The‘young wife sings to her husband, and he is a lover once aguin. The 
daughter sings to her father and mother when the toils of the day are 
over, and they gather round the hearth, some ancient ditty for the hun- 
dredth time, to which the old people listen with tears in their eyes ; she 
thinking the while cf other things ; for that song has no charm for her, 
save that they love to listen to it. They calling to mind the scenes and 
hopes of the Past, and hearing in imagination the voices of those who 
have been resting in the quiet grave years ago, the mother remembers 
how she used to sing it when a girl, gathering wild flowrers in her native 
wood, and the father that memorable day when he heard it for the first 
time. It was a bright epoch in both their lives. 

Mrs. Ellis imagines a sweet scene, which may not be altogether ideal 
—of a brother, a prodigal—an alien from the paths of peace—a dweller 
in distant lands, still haunted by this fireside music, telling him, as it 
were, to return, until be exclaims at length, in the beautiful language of 


Scripture, “I will arise, and go to my father !'’ How readily—how joy- | 


fully is he received and forgiven. Nevertheless, a feeling of estrange- 
ment steals over them almost imperceptibly—the inevitable result of a 
absence. Presently the sister sits down to the instrument; she 
uches a few chords, and begins tosing. It is the evening hymn. How 
often have they sung it together years ago ; aud now once again their 
voices blend ; but his has grown manly since then, and yet, when he first 
began, it trembled like that of a little child. The whole family, join in 
the sacred melody—heart and voice united, as of old. That hymn has 
= down the barriers of time and change, and made them all one 
gain. 


We have known the memory of a hymn, under the blessing of God, 
%o be more powerful even than this in recalling the wanderer back to 
pettece and peace, and realising the cry of the returning prodigal, in 

true and Scriptural sense ;—a sweet and touching reminiscence, but 
scarcely suited to the character of our present 


, - aper. 
‘ome exquisitely simple and natural is Sacer Rast ption of ‘¢ Bonnie 


“And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 
The blithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne'er a lighter heart than she.” 


We knew just such a o Her real name was Margaret 
oes ware called her Jean, ever since we read it, Thus would ies go 
a 16 wae. always busy, and always merry; working and singing* 
So that it did one’s heart good to hear her, She was not rich or accom, 
etter, been brought rp at home, under the eye of a kind and 
dicious parent, who took care uot to sacrifice the useful to the orna- 
mental. Jean possessed no instrument, and we are not sure that she 
could have played above half-a-dozen tunes on it if she had; but her 
ear was quick, and her voice sweet and expressive. The old father 
thought that no one in the world sang like his M argaret, and was never 
tired of asking her for “ My ain Fireside,” “Joho Anderson my Jo,” 


ne, years ago. 








* Miss E. B. Barrett, 





adjoining the Sand-rock Hotel, and how we grew tired when little more 
than half-way, and sat down to rest. It wasa still, moonlight evening, 
and Frank sang that very song to us. I have never heard it since, save 
in my dreams, until now. What a happy night that was! We never got 
as far as the light-house after all, but remained talking and planning outa 
long future that was not to be. Ab! I little thought then of losing him 
80 soon!” 

‘‘God’s will be done!” said Anne gently. ‘“ He sendeth sorrow in 
love, lest our hearts should cling over much to earth.” , 

The ballad singer passed on, and the sisters were left alone again 
with the memory of the past. . 

Once more the woman’s shrill voice rose up, mingled with the patter- 
ing of the rain against the casement, and penetrated home afier home in 
vain; there was no kindred echo iu the hearts of those who heard it. A 


veteran author, whose thoughts came slower than they were wont, what | 


with age and poverty, and the incubus which weighs ever on those who 
are forced to coin poetry into bread—wearied and annoyed, sent down 
word that if she did not move on, he would give her in charge. But 
upon his wife’s observing that it was a terrible night to be abroad in, 
qualified the command by a few halt-peace, and the half of their frugal 
supper. 

t After all,”’ said he, with asmile, “it is easier writing songs here by 
our bit of fire (and it was but a bit), than singing them in the cold, wet 
streets.” A blessing surely rested on his poetry that night. 

Again the ballad-singer passed on, and her voice had more of melody 
in it. 


happily for them, in one sense, seldom look beyond. Prese tly the 
door of a respectable house opened, and a young woman, decently dress- 
ed, beckoned her forward, and slipped a shilling into her hand, observing 
that it was a wild night. The ballad-singer looked up astonished at re- 
ceiving so much, and saw by the lamp-light traces of tears recently shed 
on the thin cheek of her benefactress. ‘the young woman shook her 
head when she offered her one of the ballads which she had been sing: 
ing, declaring with ea sigh that she knew it by heart; and, interrupting 
her thanks and blessings by again closing the door, went back into her 
neat little parlour, and leaning her head upon her hands, wept long and 
bitterly. 

A love of country, as well as of kindred and friends, is indissolubly link- 
ed with old songs. The Swiss, although not in general a people of great 
susceptibility, are said to be peculiarly alive to this feeling ; and also 
the Irish and Scotch, more especially the latter. How touching it is to 
hear home-songs in a strange land! —the simple melodies of childhood, 
hundreds and hundreds of miles away, like the sweet voices of familiar 
friends. Terpander, tte Lesbian musician, is said to have quelled an 
insurrection in Lacedwmon by hissongs. ‘ Who has not heard or read,” 
says a late author, “of the extraordiuary effects of the Jacobite airs, so 
associated with the cause in which they had been such powerful agents, 
that even still they make the blood to tingle, and the heart to throb? 
and that enthusiasm which flew like the electric spark through every 
rank wherever the Marssilloise hymn was heard—a whole audience ris- 
ing simultansously, and amidst the waving of handkerchiefs, and gestures 
of devotion, joining heart and voice in the national anthem—regiments 
dropping on their knees, and as it were, solemnly devoting themselves 
to the cause in which they were engaged !—or the Rans des Vachee, upon 
the hearing of which the poor expatriated 8 wiss soldiers were wont to 
melt into tears-—inany deserted—others fell ill—and not a few actually 
died, it is said, of mere home-sickness ?” 

We are cold by Mr. Malone, that one night, when Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was at Venice, the manager of the Opera, in compliment to the 
English gentlemen there, ordered the band to play an English ballad 
tune. It happened to bea popular air, which was played or sung in every 
street at the time of their leaving Londun ; and by recalling to mind that 
metropolis, with ali its connections and endearing circumstances, brought 
tears into the artist’s eyes, as well as into those of his countrymen who 
were preseut. In all this the spell lies simply in an old song, hallowed 
by memory and association. 

Religion, also, bas her old songs—the Canticles, that “ song of sougs”’ 
—as the name so sweetly signifies “the most beautiful song!” And 
more ancient still, when Moses sang at the head of the tribes, after the 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea, Miriam’s Song. The Songs of David, 
the Song of the Angels, the Songs of Zion, began on earth, and perfec.. 
ted in Heaven. A theme full of holy and beautiful thoughts and im- 
agining—hauntings of a glorious immortality, but all too sacred for our 
present paper. Hymns are a kind of spiritual song, the influences of 
which are perhaps more lasting than any other kind of uninspired melod y. 
We learn them iu childhood, and in old age its memory comes back to 
gladden and to bless us. We lisp them at a mother’s knee, and murmur 
them on a dying-bed. A hymn is often among the last things retained 
by the fading memory—the last sound upon the trembling lips ;—like 

‘ Much-afraid,” in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” we pass through the river 
singing, 

It is astouishing the pertinacity with which old songs linger io tke 
heart, long after things that seemed of far more importance have been 
forgotten, The aged man, looking dimly back upon childhood’s hardly 
acquired lore, remembers little else save its songs. We can well re- 
collect such an one, who for many years filled the professor's chair at 
Edinburgh, and was justly celebrated as the first classical scholar of bis 
day. But all these things have passed from him now like a dream. It 
is sad to mark the wreck of that glorious intellect—the wandering mind 
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—the failing memory—and yet he can sing “ Auld Robin Gray” through. 
out, from beginning to end, without missing a word, and with evident 
appreciation of its sweet and quiet pathos. 

And now we hasten to concludea paper over which a few may smile, 
while the many will bear witness by their tears to its deep trath—and 
it may be, even the very sceptics become followers of our simple creed; 
when the songs, warbled nigit after night to gladden the cheerful fire. 
side, around which cluster a loving band of undivided hearts, shall be 
all that is left to remind them of past happiness—when the mother’s 
favourite song shall be sung, and the mother not there to listen—the son 
of the once beloved, now changed or dead—the cradle-song, and the 
little one in Heaven—the song of joy that serves only to set us weep. 
ing—the song that marks an anniversary in young lives, turning our tears 
into laughter, and our laughter into tears, recalling scenes, events, fair 
faces, gentle tones, hopes, fears, and memories, mysteriously linked and 
| associated with old songs. 
| Inthe early stages of life we can have but few anniversaries. Time 
is unmarked by memory and full of hope. Gradually, however, there 
arises a calendar in our individual history, made up of such strahge 
hieroglyphics as to be incomprehensible to any but ourselves. Bright 
days and hours never to be forgotten are signified only by a flower ora 
song. An old tane, registered long since in that fairy almanac, brings 
along with it a crowd of recollections that have not visited our minds 
for years, and seemed to have gone uway for ever—dim shapes familar 
to the memory, forgotten and remembered again like the fragments of a 
dream. ‘Once more we walk the great city of the past,” so vividly de. 
scribed by Professor Longfellow—* with its silent marble streets, and 
moss-grown walls, and spires uprising with a wave-like flickering mo. 
tion ;—and here, amid the mournful sound of faneral bells, sweet and 
sorrowfal voices that keep continually singing, ‘O, forget us not! 0, 
forget us not!” 

appy, for the most part, are those families where Aoide holds a place 
among their household deities, and has an altar on the domestic hearth. 
It is to be regretted that music and singing, especially the latter, should 
be so little cultivated in the homes of our English poor, where it could 
scarcely fail to shed a gentle and hamanising influence, besides forming 
a fresh link to bind its inmates together. Attention has, however, been 
already drawn to this subject, and Harmony now forms a prominent 
branch of education in most of our principal schools. Throughout the 
greater part of the Continent, the cultivation of music and singing pre- 
vails more or less among all classes, and is a source of pure delight to the 
poor as wellastotherich. And also in Bohemia, and other districts of 
Germany, Professor Robson mentions, that he has frequently heard pleas- 
ant vocal music even among the Russian boors. 
| The celebrated Dr. Bush advocates singing on a fresh ground from any 
| we have yet tonched upon, considering it as a powerful corrective of the 
too common tendency to pulmonic complaints; and recorda his entire 
conviction, that the truecause why the Germans are seldom afflicted witn 
consumption is the strength which their lungs acquire by being constant- 
ly exercised in vocal music. H+ considers no education complete in- 
which singing is not included ; learned not as an accomplishment, but 
a sweet and untiring source of enjoyment for ourselvss and others; and 
thus lessening the temptation to wander out of the charmed circle of home 
in search of amusement. 

The utilitarian spiritof the present age, so far from destroying, as 
some murmurers assert, keeps guard over the Beautiful ! not as a thing 
apart, to be worshipped by the few, but a feeling and an influence to be 
shed abroad among the common things of every-day lifetoo gladd-n and 
to blessthe many. Nothing can be too highly prized which tends to 
cherish and keep alive the flame of domestic love and sympathy. The 
spirits of that lamp, whose gentle radiance makes our happiness here 
below, are many; but Aoide is the blithest and busiest of them a!l! 
Her sweet voice lures back the wanderer, and cheers the weury exile 
with visions of his lost home. A welcome guest in palace or bower; or 
sitting with the home-loving, by the quiet hearth, making the long hours 
pass pleasantly away—she hushes to sleep the cradled child—makes melo- 
dy for the young—and soothes the aged with a world o! bygone memories. 
While enjoying the present she forgets nut to lay up a precious store of 
Sweet thoughts for the fu'ure ; and ; like an enchantress, as she is, weaves 
many a tuneful spell, which winds itself irresistibly about the heart for 
evermore! A blessing on Aoide! A blessing upon Old Songs ! 


—— 
A PARSEE WEDDING. 


BY MKS. POSTANS. 





The kind face and gentle words of the poet’s wife had done her | 
good, beside providing ior the wants of the present hour; and the poor, | 


It is not very long since I had the pleasure of being a spectator of one 
of the most interesting ceremonies it was ever my good fortune to wit- 
ness in India,—the marriage of the lovely daughter of the highly res- 
pected and munificent Parsee knight, Sir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, with her 
cousin, avery amiable and gentlemunly man, little older than the fair 
Ferozebhai, sister of Turquois. 

While a guest in the house of my kind friend Meer Jaffur, the Nuwaub 
of Surat, this marriage was the great topic of native chit-chat ; but in 
consequence of the illness of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Jemsetjee did 

! not intend to issue general invitations ;—a matter of deep regret lo many 

| beside myself, for the knight’s princely hospitalities are so well known, 
| and the preparation for the mystical celebrations were 80 extensive, that a 
participation in the entertainment was of course desirable. My iriend 
Meer Jaffur, with his brother Meer Acbar, of Baroda, had been invited 

some time since, and had already selected several pairs of magnificent 
shawls, with which to return the presents, sent, selon regle, with the ori- 
ginal invilation to the marriage; but for myself | saw no hope, so with 
other evening loungers on the esplanade was constrained, with what con- 
tentment [ might, to admire night by night the magnificent fagade of the 
knight’s mansion brilliantly illuminated, to wonder whether the pretty 
pavilion erecting in front of it was for a natch or a supper-room, and to 
gossip about the report thac Monsieur Roserre, the Herr Dobler of the 
day, had been offered four thousand rupees, to do, what any Kalatnee 
would have performed more surprisingly, for three thousand nine 
hun dred and ninety nine rupees less, At about three o’clock on a cer- 
tain day, however, a servitor of Sir Jemsetjee’s came to “call them that 
were bidden to the wedding ;’"* and he literally said, in the Guzeratee 
tongue, “ All things are ready, come unto the marriage.” A polite affir- 
mative was at once written by Meer Jaffur, on coloured French note 
paper, and enclosed in an envelope decorated with loves, doves. hearts, 
and violin players, an original design perhaps of the valentine producer's 
art-union ; and the suitable missive despatched Meer Jattur and his bre- 
ther Meer Acbar soon appeared, splendidly and most becomingly atiired. 
The dress of Meer Jaffur was of fine white linen, flowered in Surat tam- 
bour-work with gold and coloured silks; his turban of Dacca muslin 
striped with gold, a long muslin scarf, such as Mohammedans always 
wear in dress, round his neck, and on his arm a magnificent green Cash- 
mere shawl. Meer Jaffur's fine figure, handsome countenance, and grace- 
ful manner, adorn any dress; but the one in question was in such admi- 
rable taste, that I could not avoid its portraiture. Kuowing well the 
power of perseverance in all mundane matters (even those with the most 
disconraging aspect), 1 determined mine should not be lacking, in a vi- 
gorously sustained endeavour to see as much of this great Parsee wed- 
ding as the unbidden might; and being altogether es, ge in curiusity, 
the Meer, with his madi + assisted my laudable exertiens with 
the loan of one of his open carriages, in which, sketch book in hand, [ 
quickly followed to the scene of action; and a brilliaut one in truth it 
was. : : 

Passing through the Sunkersett Bazaar, (as this part of Bombay is 

called, in complement to the rick Hindoo landholder, Juggernath Sun- 
kersett, Esq.) our way was co: stantly impeded by groups of women 
bearing marriage gifts; all richly dressed, and followed by their male 
relatives, about every tenth woman bearing on her right hand a salver, 
on which was a loaf of sugar, and aninfant’s suit of crimson satin broider- 
ed in gold or silver. As we passed through the church gates of the fort, 
the plot thickened, and the crowd was 80 dense that we could proceed 
only at a foot’s pace, ourselves attracting attention {rom the crimson silk 
reins and silver harness of our steeds. This fact irom time to time 
favoured my advance, but the way was choking with the processions of 
women I have described, and the masses of bidden guests, passing irom 
every avenue towards the mansion of Sir Jemsetjee. Each guest wore 
“a wedding garment,” and bore on his arm, closely folded, a Cashmere 
shewl. This wedding garment was asurcoat of fine muslin falling in full 
fulds to the feet, fastened with large bows over the breast on the left side, 
and girded round the waist with flat broad bands of a thicker material: 
It is proper tbat this dress should be of sufficient length to conceal og 
slippers, and must be of very ample dimensions. As we advanced, i 
was quite evident thatthe constabulary force had labour almost beyon 

their powers and patience, in warning off the hired shigrams filled with 
halt-caste women, and the buggies, crested with English sailors, ope’ 
marred the scene; butif Constable C, who appeared the very geuius ° 

order, passessed any taste connected with his public zeal, he must have 
backed, passaged, and caracoled that bay Arab, which seemed ubiquitoue 
with right good will. On one side of us was the splendid acon a 

Sir Jemsetjee, its handsome portico, and broad flight of steps, occupied by 








Matt, X21, 
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ale members of the family welcoming the wedding guests. while 
je ke vol the eldest son, Pls nen 4 to the place of each on the chairs and 
beaches previously arranged. Thus honourable men who were bidden sat 
in the highest place ; none wero afterwards called on to give place, nei- 
ther was it pecessary to say unto any, “ Friend, go up higher,”—Luke xv. 
arrangements having been previously made according to rank, and thus 
“the wedding was furnished with guests. —Matt. xxii. é 

Qn the upper step of the porch was seated Sir Jemsetjee Jeejcebhoy» 
benevolence in his every expression, dignity in his every gesture. His 

arment was of white muslin of the most delicate fabric and ample di- 
rensions, and on his breast he wore a noble decoration, in the gold med- 
al presented to him by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in recugnition of the 

rincely munificence which dictated the erection of the noble hospital 
which bears hisname. In front, and opposite to Sir Jemsetjee’s house, 
stretched a line of temporary and highly decorated reception rooms, in- 

tended for the natch and euyper, and here the band of the 20th N. L. 
played olkas with the most untiring spirit. ; ; 
I had but time todirect my ccachman to draw in at this particular 
oint, as the best for seeing the passers by, when on the porch and steps 
of the mansion I observed the guests dividing as if to flank an avenue, 
and ia a second more came forth a procession as brilliant, interesting, and 
beautiful, as could be imagined. It was difficult indeed to fancy myself 
the spectator of a matter of real life, so like was it to some of the rich, 
orgeous, and well conceived groupings that delight us in a new “pera, 
or a splendid ballet, on which colour, light and design, have exhausted 
their best efforts for effect. In this case, however, truth added to the 
beauty, and instead of weary, worn-out coryphees, we had here the hand- 
some iends and fair young relatives of the bride, bearing marriage gifts 
to the bridegroom's house. And on they came, trouping forth into the 
bright sunshine, clasped hand in hand, bearing salvers, Their rich attire 
was of French satin, of the clearest colours, bright blue, pale blush col- 
our, aad full primrose, each saree bordered with a deep band of gold or 
silver, and each foot flashed in a jewelled slipper. The band preceded 
this fair cortege, and as the whole moved on, bright smiles and mirthful 
glances gleamed upon the crowd, but the siow and measured pace served 
well to display the grace and natural dignity of the Parsee ladies. 

Scarcely had this charming procession passed, when a jewelled band 

was Jaid on the carriage dour, and Cursetjee looked in; * I have come,” 
be said, “ the bearer of my father’s compliments, to beg you to honour 
my sister’s marriage with your presence; you would, perhaps, like to 
see the ceremony, and your friends the Meersare already here.” The 
reader, to whom I have already confided my anxiety on this point, will 
sympathize in the delight I felt in thus becoming a bidden guest; in 
truth, at this moment, the invitation appeared the very pleasautest I had 
ever received, aud { immediately followed its kind proposer to the por- 
tico, where Sir Jemsetjee received me with the courtesy which so emi- 
neutly distinguished the fine vld knight, and [ soon found myself in the 
seat of honour, ‘‘ the upper room at feaste,” between my friends Meer 
Jaffur and Meer Acber. Oars was evidently the most distinguished po- 
sition, for Sunkersett was with us, with his fat, amiable son, and the 
Brahmin, Vindiack Gungadhur Shastree, Esq., with others of note. 
With those on the opposite seats, among those of less degree, I soon es- 
pied our “ family physician,” Budr-oo-deen, whose eyes revolved more 
than ever, as I thought, and look.d much paler—an odd old gentleman, 
-in sooth, and not at his ease as a wedding guest. 
But I am digressing, and while the H akeem is rolling his visual! organs 
as if boldly defying any cobra in ali Iniiato fascinate them, the din ot 
women’s voices grows louder through the lattice behind my chair, the lights 
burn more brilliantly, and Cursetjee summons me to witness the marriage 
ceremonies. ‘The glare and noise on first entering the great saloon were 
quite overpowering, andit occupied some minutes before I could see and 
understand what surrounded me. It seemed that, a few moments previous 
tomy entrance, a large curtain had been thrown down, which had been 
drawn across the chamber, the ceremonies connected with which had been 
strictly private, and from what I afterwards learned of the matter very 
Properly so; but the mirth of the ladies was at its height, and although 
this was their sixth day of festivity preparatory to the marriage, rich peals 
of ringing laughter left no doubt of their untiring enjoyment, and their per- 
fect appreciation of all the 
* Jestand youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles,” 
which had attended the performance of rites mystical to the stranger. 

In the centre of the hall was spread a large square carpet, the edge of 
which [ was particularly requested not to touch, even with the hem of my 
garment, it being for the time sacred. On one side of this were the bride 
and bridegroom, seated on richly gilt chairs; the young husband inthe 
usual dress of the Parsecs, and the bride enveloped in a veil, or saree, of 
gold gauze, edged with pearls. They were a handsome couple, and with 
liule disparity of age, the bridegroom being perhaps eighteen, and pretty 








Ferozebhai some four years younger. Facing the bride stood the Dastur 
ie I 

or Chief Priest, with flowing garments and whife turban, peculiar to the 

order, and on either side mobeds (priests of the second class), holding a 


dish with cocoa-nuts and rice, and a small fan, Between the priest and 
bride, were two small tables, teapoys, as they are called in India, (a perver- 
sion of teen-pong, or tripod,) each supporting a lighted candle and a 
green cOcoa-nut, on a silver salver. As the Dastur thus stood, with hand | 
upraised, he scattered rice and dried fruits towards the bride, repeating the 
nuptial benediction, This ended, the bride’s feet were bathed with milk, 
the kuséé or cincture of seventy-two threads, blessed and adjusted, with 
some frivolous customs on which it is unnecessary bere to remark, inas 
much as I wasassured both by Manockjee Cursetjee, and my obliging 
friend Nourojee Dorabee, the radical editor ofthe Chabook newspaper, that 
they were mere grafts of Hindooistn, and * contemptible to speak of.” 
Theconcluding ceremony, however, had too much absurdity in it to 
pass unnoticed, and the reader will, if a bechelor perhaps, thank Heaven 
that he at least was not born a worshipper of Atish (fire), to be liable 
to the suffering I am about to describe, in addition to that of a“ wedding 
breakfast.” In the marriage chamber were some hundreds of Parsee wo 
men, of all ages, and various ranks, splendidly attired, for even those less 
wealthy than their neighbuurs were radiant in gold and satin ; yet the 
elder ladies, and some even more than parsee, had reason to rejoice that 
the saree, when required, levelled distinctions by concealment. Every in- 
dividual of this crowd, from the moment, however, the nuptial ceremony 
was concluded, stepped upon the carpet and commenced a little bene- 
dictory appendix performed by extending the hands, and passing them 
over the facesand garments of the bride and bridegroom, from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the ‘ot, repassing them from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head, and retiring after a low salaam, I fancied 
I could perceive a pitiable shrinking of the suffering bridegroom from 
the bony hands of some of the elder ladies, and a gontle shaking of the 
pretty head of the bride, as if these harsh touches on her smooth face 
were absolutely painful. No doubt they were, but this isa‘*custom” inthe 
East—a word of most extended meaning, powerful enough atall times 
to set aside any supposed necessity for reason, and affording an excuse 
for anything, however monstrous or irrational. On entering the saloon, 
Cursetjee had introduced me to his mother, Lady Jemsetjee, a remark- 
ably tine-lookin person ; her dress was a rich crimson satin saree, with 
& deep gold bor er, slippers worked in diamonds, and a nose jewel com- 
Posed of three large pearls, with an emerald pendant, an ornament which 
the Parsees, as well as the Mohammedans, very generally use. 
After the marriage I was presented to the bride, and had the pleasure 
of seeing her sweet face unveiled by gorgeous drapery. She wore trow- 
Ser’ of white satin embroidered in gold, a flowered lace under-dress, 
with a pale pink satin boddice, worked with an elaborate design in 
pouls of various sizes, ler slippers and nose ring being similar to those 
hire My emsetjee. Numerous strings of large pearls depended from her 
oa a »and her arms were half hidden by rich ornaments. Her man- 
ania ree eul and quiet, and Iam told she is accomplished and very 
mel m4 speaking Englisb, and having been educated by an Englishwo. 
formed ° was accustomed to tuition in England, and is herself well in- 
the Ladies here I cannot avoid remarking with commiseration on 
tion appe ‘on of many of my poor countrywomen in India, whose posi- 
oxtbate to be, if not quite destitute, helpless and wretched in the 
rouhe wt one sketch of which will serve as the portrait of many. A 
hereal ee for instance, of a large and impoverished family, the mem- 
degraded om, perhaps, all occupy the most dependent, and generally 
the ho Ape of governess in secondrate families, is induced, with 
ries, sat assisting In missionary labours, tocome to India She mar- 
vesils Ars nig tr in an office, or some man whose family have been 
probably pet arg witha profession, He gains chance employment, 
where he part ie oras English writer to some nutive gentleman, 

isappointment we oe and some three pounds (thirty rupees) a month. 
stimalante wy was perp: him, he strives to deaden its sense by 
things by teaching « me be + mat care; the wife struggles to improve 

er husband's: at na “castes and Parsees, for a stipend less than 
woman, unable rs mes 1B Many rnin my. too often follows ; the unhappy 
is one over which “4 er country, fails in health : and the scene 
ety bad no mabwiness eaken ware te aa Peer penn: sea st 
pans v ive lor its actresses o ing si 

Towing aud helpless in a foreign and ungenial _ = = 





which I found to proceed from bundreds of lanterns, swinging in pairs 


gaged to light the procession of the bride to her husband’s house. An 
avenue was now formed, and the fair Ferozebhai appeared, surrounded by 
her female friends, and enveloped in a crimson saree, closely drawn round 
her face and figure. She was then carefully placed in an open palan- 
keen, decorated with cushions and tassels of green and gold; this was 
immediately raised, and borne between her male relatives, while the 
guests of both sexes attended itin distinct groups, but both men and wo- 
men holding hands, and walking slowly,two and two. The innumer- 
able lights gave full effect to this interesting scene, and two bands lent 
their aid to render it yet more dramatic. 


from the tops of bamboos some ten feet high, and carried by coolies en_ 


= SS 

I had quitted Sir Jemsetjee’s house, and was enjoying the refreshment | forms, and broad Roma.” Words, does but increase the splendour of the 
of tea with my kind friend Manockjee Cursetjee, at his house a few doors | ecclesiastical processions, 24 harmonizes well w'th them ; these in the 
from the knight's, when my attention was excited by a blaze of light, 
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Christmas of 1847 answerea Precisely to the description written of them 
in 1447, and many times since ; 94 for this reason you need not fear my 
inflicting upon you a description at them now. The thousands of wax- 
| lights and the decorated crib, reminden ™@ of what I had seen in Ger- 
| many ; but here grown people wereknee..'98 12 (ge devotion round 
| these wax and wooden dolls, which looked ecu ly mean and paltry 
in Rome, where art ennobles and reconciles us tc 80 mach that would be 
otherwise painful. They who were kneeling were, fi is true, mostly peas- 
‘ants, but why should they not rather kneel to the exquisite Madonnas and 
holy children which the old masters have called into life, than to those 
newly varnished things dressed up for the occasion? I know not, batit 
| seems the old faith clings to them in preference. 
On the New-year’s day, a beneficent tramontana had driven away the 


The looker-on could not but be impressed with the singularity of the rain clouds, piled up by asirocco of long continuance, and to enjoy my 


passed in the seclusion o 


procession, and the seg fact of this fair girl, whose life had been | holiday, J ascended the tower of the capitol, and gazed down on that liv- 
her own splendid home, being brought forth | ing picture of the past, the present, and the future, that there lay spread 


and borae above the heads ofthe crowd, through the close streets of the | out before me. Old and new Rome was at my feet, bathed in goldem 
crowded fort; a blaze cf light cast on her delicate and shrinking form, | sunshine; and while in my native north all nature lay wrapped in snow, 
and curiously gazed on by the lowest of the people; and, this misery | here the fresh green was every where bursting forth among the 

past, to enter her husband’s house, and lead a life secluded as before. and temples, and allover the vegetable gardens and corn-fields in the 
Yet such is the “custom,” painful and revolting though it be, and, as | distance. The Aiban and Sabine bills seemed floating ina violet col- 


I remarked before, no further explanation is required. 
It was pleasant, however, to 4 


| 


oured vapour, and only the highest summits of the Appenines were still 


now that in the fate of this fair Parsee enwreathed with wintry clouds. On this, the first day of January, the 


there was less harshness than attends the lives of many of those who | winter seemed alventy past; afew storms, and it is allover; and in 
e 


dared scarcely look from their lattices upon her,a fact arising from the 


ranother week the who 


country will be bursting into bud and blossom, 


strictness of Mohammedan and Hindoo customs. Ferozebhai, it was plea- and the violets be springing up amongst the ruins. As for the daisies, 


sant to remember, had not married one old enough to be her father, the 
present husband perhaps of a trio of fair dames; nor had she been be- 
trothed in childhood to one she could not but detest ; she looks not for 
ward to a life whose sole pleasure is gossip, whose chief luxury is sloth; 
in her case there is no funeral pyre, with its greedy flames, ever danc- 
ing before a terror-excited imagination. Happily, no. Her cousin hus- 
band has won her girlish heart; she fears not the influence of other 
wives, or any degradation at her husband’s hands. She will have cheer- 


to other Eastern women; by Parsee edict, no legal rival can dispute her 
power; and but that the venetians of her carriage are only balf open to 
the morning and evening breezes, as she drives to her country houses, 
to enjoy the family pic-nics and festivities in which the Parsees delight 
so much, her fate does not materially differ from that of a young Kug- 
lishwoman commencing the duties and cherished responsibilities of a 
wife. And thus, sweet bride, with heartfelt good wishes and pleasant 
thoughts, we say farewell to thee! Be thou as one among the “honour- 


| 
' 


fal association with her friends, and posses a degree of liberty unknown | 


ox-eyes, &c., they have been emulating the cypresses and olives, and 
have been blowing all the winter through. 

Just as brief has been the stormy period of the political world. The 
clouds that for a while looked threatening, have been blown away, and 
all is again confidence and peace. The Pope and his subjects are of one 
heart and one mind ; astep has been made on the path of progress ; and 
during the Christmas holidays even Naples andthe Tedescht are forgotten, 
and pleasure is the order of the day. 

. Many of :ny readers, perhaps, have witnessed the celebrated Christ- 
mas markets of Germany, which, from having been originally merely an 
accessory —a means to the important end of the purchase of playthings 


| and presents—have come gradually to be themselves a principal feature 
| in the festivities. In Rome there isa grand concert held fora similar 


purpose, but twelve days later than Christmas eve, namely, on the eve 


of the day of the 7're Re Magi. This ia the Befana market, to which ev- 


ery body goes ; for even those who don’t intend to buy, have tolook at 


| those who do, 


able women,” whose clothing is not only vestures “ of gold wrought | 


about with needie-work,” but whose ‘strength and honour are ber | 


clothing,” and whose “ works praise her in the gates.” 

“ Lips, though rosy, must be fed ;” and lips of a less charming hue must 
also receive sustenance, despite ceremonies, cashmeres, and stiff muslins; 
the Parsees especially, too, agree in the idea that life in Bombay would 
be but a dull thing were it not illustrated by plates, as poor Theodore 
hath it, of London; consequently as soon as the bride bad left ber father’s 
house, diuner commenced, and as this entertainment was likely to last 
some hours, I thankfully accepted Manockjee’s invitation to look through 
his library ; for which purpose we proceeded to his father’s house. On 
the steps we met Manockjee’s interesting little daughter, Koonverbhai, 





who had run home for a moment to change ber delicate blue and silver | smith an 


By the by, it seems to me that there is more of a symbolical meaning 
in the time chosen for the Ruman celebration, for there does not seem to 
be any connection between the event of Christmas day and the makin 
of presents, whilst the day on which the Kings of the East brought their 
gifts might naturally suggest such a custom. wong 

This incident seems especially to have seized on the imaginations of 
our forefathers, for throughout the whole course ofthe middie ages, we 
find it frequeutly seferved to, and illuminated with all the most glowing 
colours of fancy, and all the powers ofart. I recollect an old Florentine 
picture on this subject,—I believe in the Academie delle Belle Arti,— 
where the artist, not content with lavishing upon the three kings all the 
most gorgeous colours of his palette, has called in the aid of the gold- 

S lowelles, and bestowed on them crowns, swords, spurs, and 


saree fora less brilliant ove, in anticipation of passing the evening in | jewel-caskets of solid gold, and gems. 


romps and pastime with the bride and her companions. The little lady 


What the Befana has to do with the Three Kingsof the East, is more 


was in high spirits and under great excitement, but gentle, well bred, | than I can tell, or whether she is of ancient classic, or Lombardo-Gothice 


and courteous, as ever. Placing her little soft hand in mine, she carefully | origin, but she is, I think,certainly of the same family as the German Knecht 


led me up the winding staircase of the house, smiling and chatting all the 
way, in the most winning manner, and never for a moment betraying 
the anxiety she felt to return to her mure congenial party. On entering 
the drawing room we found a weary group, for six days aad nights of fes- 
tival will tire the most zealous in mirthand gaiety ; Manockjee’s younger 
son, Shereen, was especially so, and taking off his little body coat and 
turban, and appearing iv his loose muslin vest, scarlet trowsers, and blue 
satin skull cap, he threw himself on the sofa, and was soon fast asleep. 
Manockjee’s wife wasalso there, with her pretty round faced little baby ; 
but as she spoke only Guzerattee, the language now used by the Parsees, 
our intercourse, was confined to an interchange of smiles. 


Soon after ten I left Manockjee Cursetjee’s, to attend the natch at Sir 
Jemsetjee’s ‘* Bower,” as the Parsees called it. The band of the 20th N. 
I. were still playing polkas with great zeal, and the guests had not yet left 
the feast. Cursetjee, Jemsetjee and the bridegroom, however, received us, 
and a servant presented a large salver, covered with bouquets of delicious 
roses; but no sooner had | taken one than he sprinkled it with scented 
water, from a golden golaubdani, which notion of adding as it were ‘ per- 














fume to the violet,” was too completely in native taste for me to approve. 
A few days beiore this the Meer, who had been at a large party at Sunker- 
sett’s presented me with a booquet, every blossom of which was marred 
with gold leaf. Sir Jemsetjee’s people were less barbarous in this case, 
but the little triangular packets of pan suparree, folded in fresh plantain 
leaf, were gilded most profusely. 

The dancing-room was elegantly decorated, spread with rich carpets, 
and lighted with immense silver candelabras and splendid chandeliers ; 
the cornices and pilasters painted with garlands of flowers, evidently by a 
French artist, and the draperies of pale pink silk. The taifa consisted of 
only two natch women, but goed specimens of their profession ; both were 
young and handsome, wearing the tight trowser and bell-shaped dress, of 
gauze, embroidered with gold. The contrast of colour was pretty; one 
da icer wearing dark crimson and gold, and her companion pale blue and 
silver. Natches resemble each other so nearly that a description of the 
present would be a work of supererogation indeed, and altogether intole- 
rable to the reader ; it is enough to say that the dancers at Sir Jemsetjee’s 
were perfect in their art. They advanced, retired, revolved and advanced 
again, as usual, while the musicians grinned, and nodded, and stamped, 
and made horrid faces of intense excitement, as it is their duty to do. 
Thus the spectaters were lulled and charmed by turns intoa succession of 
the most most perfect satisfactions. 

Behind the dancers a full curtain that depended from an arch excited 
my curiosity, and under pretence of viewing nearer the decorations of the 
salon, I peeped behind it. Stretching away to what really seemed an in- 
terminable distance, were supper-tables laden with rich plate, decorated 
with epergnes and roses, and abundantly studded with certain long-necked 
bottles, in vases of fresh ice. 

The guests now strolling in, I felt that, as the only European present, I 
might be considered an intruder on the scene, and after being escorted to 
my carriage by a strong party of “links,” I proceeded through the fort. 
The will to return, was, however, easier than the deed ; for the town ge- 
nerally, and Sunkersett bazaar, with its environs, were filled with wedding 
parties; lights flashed from every house, coloured Chinese paper lanterns 
swung from every porch, tomtoms were beaten, and singers screamed in 
loud discord on every side ; fireworks cracked, and torchmen rushed wild- 
ly from street to street. It may be imagined thatall this merry madness, 
combined with a bright moonlight, anda pair of very fresh and shying 
horses, rendered my course rather an erratic one, making it late before we 
drove through the gates of Gergaum House, whither my friends, Meer Jaf- 
ur and Meer Acbar, the bidden guests, had preceded me, I fuund, some 
hours. 

—p——— 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT ROME. 


BY MRS. PERCY SINNETT. 


Reformed Rome is just as rich in holidays as the Rome of the Middle 
Ages,—nay richer, tor the old list is increased by the addition of the 
political and national guard festivals; and, on all these days, galleries, 
museums, and shops are closed, and no one will “do any manner of 
work.” Ofcourse | do not mean that the Romans lay themselves under 
any restraints like those of a Puritanical Sabbath ; their reason for re- 
fraining from work is simply to enjoy play. In what manner this inordi- 
nate holiday-making will be found to agree with the requisitions of a re- 
formed constitution, and an improved administration of public affairs, I 
cannot imagine, but fortunately it’s nv basiness of mine. 

A fier the Christmas-eve came three Christinas-days Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday ; Friday, the New-years-eve, was also observed with all the 
honours,—New-year’s-day isa holiday all the world over. The next 
day was Sunday, and nobody of course could object to being idle then ; 
and to-day, on which I am writing, is now less a day than the day of the 
Tre Re Magi, or Twelfth-day, as it is prosaically called in England. 

Here, then, are six whole, and three half holidays, out of fourteen 
days, in which the great necessities of lite are lost sight of, and no doors 
but those of restaurants, cafes, or perhaps apothecaries, remain open. 

We northern travellers are, however, well pleased to find that Rome 
is Rome stiil, and still wears, in spite of reform, the robes of her ancient 
maguificence, with nothing retrenched, only here and there a little addi- 
tion made. The g¥ardia civica, with its glittering helmets, dazzling uni- 
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Rupert; end comes down the chimney in his fashion, laden with presents 
for good children in the night between the fifth and sixth of January ; 
and I am told that in the excited state of imagination of “ Young Rome,” 
there is not wanting testimony to the fact of her having been not only 
heard in the chimney, but actually seen stepping cautiously out with her 
arms full of presents—but then of course witness had to close his, or her 
eyes, for those who watch, it is known, get nothing. The morning of 
Twelfth-day, when they get their presents, is the festival of the chil 
dreu; the evening before that of the present-makers, the grown-peo- 
le. 

The fair is held in the litt le market-place of St. Eustace, a space so 
small that the tender care of the Prussian police would not allow more 
than a hundred people to enter ata time lest they should be crushed ; 
yet, here thousands stream in and out, without even any inconvenient 
crowding or pushing, which is a fact | must say incomprehensible to me, 
as well as that none of the fragile wares with which the booths are co- 
vered should be thrown down and trodden upon, and that the dealers 
should be able to do any business in such a throng. 

From the market-place, which is its centre, the fair radiates in various 
directions in the neighbouring streets and alleys—and it is really a strik- 
ing picture which is presented by these narrow lanes, hemmed in by mas- 
sive houses, towering to the skies, till they look like narrow clefts or chasms 
between lofiy precipices, and below a sea oflight from thousands and thou- 
sands of wax lights, fading away gradually onthe upper stories. There 
is something in the aspect of this seemingly subterranean labyrinth, that 
reminds one of the Grotto-worship, and of Eleusinian mysteries. Some 
magic spells must certainly be in operation within it, for almost every one 
who enters its precincts, is immediately seized with a kind of insanity, 
which induces him to suppose himself againa littleboy, and not only buy 
drums, and trumpets, and whistles, but immediately try their powers, and 
go squealing, and too-tooing, and row-de-dowing, about the fair, to the per- 
fect distraction of all within hearing. 

I had at first declared my intention of not going to the fair, but my host 
looked at me when I said so with such astonishment, that I felt quite ash- 
amed of myself, and hastened to retract my words, and resolved, being at 
Rome, to do as Rome did. I noticed, that among the rattletraps exhibited 
on the booths, the usual policinellos, pantaloons, &c. had been in many in- 
stances replaced by images of the new civic guard done in sugar, in wood, 
or in lead; and one feature of the popular life in Rome which I was here 
struck with, I should not pass over, namely, the exemplary order and mu- 
tual politeness that prevailed amongst this noisy merry throng, and how, 
in the midst of the wildest tumult of fun and frolic, no word, no gesture, or 
tone, betrayed any of that brutal coarseness of feeling mostly so painfull 
observable in popular sports. lL noticed the same thing in Florence, an 
this is, in my opinion, a fact well worth pondering upon.— Bentley's Mag. 


—_—_—»_—— 


THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


I saw him sitting on the dark way-side. 
Amidst the throng a soiitary child, 

With ringlets fair and eyes so blue and mild, 

But on his lip a noble conscious pride ; 

His dark lash, falling on his ruddy cheek, 
Trembled with one a. sorrow-speaking tear, 
Affection’s gem for all long-lost and dear ! 

What destitation did these signs bespeak ' 

My soul felt heavy 28 I passed him by, 

And saw bis marble limbs in tatters shown ; 
And heard the low and grief-repressing moan, 
While kindred tears bedewed my pitying eye ! 
I turned to question one so all forlorn. 
He'd gone ! but where or how? no one was by. 
I stopped, 10 wipe the tear from off my eye, 
And found my handkerchief was also gone ! Bentley's Mag. 


— 
THE JEWELS OF THE MONTHS. 


A POLISH CUSTOM. 


In Poland, according to a superstitious belief, each month of the year 
is under the influence of some precious stone, which influence is attached 
to the destiny of persons born during the course of the month. It is, im 
consequence, customary amongst friends, and more particularly between 
lovers, to make on Prien reciprocal presents consisting of some jewel 
ornamented with the tutelar stone. It is generally believed that this 
prediction of happiness, or rather of the future destiny, will be realized 
according to the wishes expressed on the occasion. 

Jawvary.—Tie stone of January is the jaciath, or garnet, which de- 
notes constancy and fidelity in every sort of engagement. 

Fesruary.—The amethyst, a preservative against violent passions, 
and an assurance of peace of mind and sincerity. 

Marcu.—The bloodstone is the stone of courage, and wisdom in peril- 
ous undertakings, and firmness in affection. 

Arrit.—The sapphire, or diamond, is the stone of repentance, inno- 
cence, and kindliness of disposition. 

Mar.—The emerald. This stone signifies happiness in love and do- 
mestic felicity. 


—_——————— 
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Junz.—Tbe agate is the stone of long ife, health, and prosperity. _ 
Juty.—The ruby or cornelian denotes forgetfulness of, and exemption 
from, the vexations caused by friendship or love. at 
Avoust.—The sardonyx. This stone denotes conjugal felicity. 
Sartemsce.—The chrysolite is the stone which preserves and cures 
madness and despair. = ie k 1 
Octouer.—The aqua marine or opal signifies “Distress and Hope. 
Novemser.—The topaz signifies fidelity and friendship. 
Decemuen.—The turquoise is the stone which expresses great sure- 
ness aud prosperity in love, and in all the circumstances of life. 


—= 
JOHN BULL AND HIS COLONIES, 


_ AN ALLEGORY, 
Written for the Albion. 


There was once a good old man, named Jehn Bull—a sturdy man he 
was, and well to do in the world in these days. He owned a noble island 
en which he lived with his family, surrounded by every comfort. As his 
boys grew up, some of them wished to go and see the world, and try their 
fortunes in foreign parts. John was a kind old man, and a sensible one 
too, in those days, so he said to those who wished to wander—well, my 
lads, good luck go with you. Let me bear from you when you settle 

ourselves down, and you will always find me ready to lend you «helping 

and. Well, away they went; one settled where it was hot, another 
where it was cold; one where it was dry, and another where it was 
damp ; and when they wrote home to the family, some of the girls began 
to cry to think of what the poor boys must suffer in places so different 
from the fine old island they had left. ‘* Nonsense,” said Old Bull, ** my 
lads are good stuff, and they’ll make their way anywhere I’ll be bound. 
Don’t cry, girls, there’s nothing to cry about. Why it’s the very thing for 
them and for us. This is a noble island, it is true, but it cannot produce 
every thing. The boys will be able to send us what we cannot raise our- 
selves at home, and they shant want my help, I can tell you, to set then 

cing.” So John opened his purse and helped them all to build their 

ouses and stock their farms, and what not; and very soon the girls be- 
yan to see that their old father knew what he was about, for they soon 

ot good comfortable mufls to keep their fingers warm, and furs to be- 
> oa their cloaks from the North, and sugar to sweeten their tea from 
the South; and this thing from where it was dry, and the other thing 
from where it was damp, so that there was no family in the neighbour- 
hood so well supplied as Mr. Bull’s. And then said the old geutleman— 
girls, set yourselves to work, and knit worsted socks to pay for your muffs, 
and thread socks to pay for your sugar, and whatever you think will do 
best to pay for your other gimcracks. So to work they went, and made 
every kind of garment they thought would suit the boys best; and thus 
went tay year after year, to the great comfort of the family at home and 
abroad. 


what's that! it leoks like a weasel with a fox’s head, dear me, no, it’s got 
a wig on; oh, those wigs! but list, it speaks.” ‘ This province geogra- 
phically belongs to the great free Republic in our neighbourhood.’ ‘ The 
deuce it does,” cried Jobn, ** I’ll let you know Mr. Speaker--” but here he 
was interrupted by a growl from one of the opposite benches. ‘* Who says 
it is Mr Bull’s revenue? Mr. Bull has no more right tothat revenue 
than he has to sell me, because I am called one of Mr. Bull’s people.” 
** Sell you,” quoth John, ‘+ well ( hope I shall always have something bet- 
ter to trade with than you, Mr. Bruin, though, perhaps the barbers might 
give a pretty fair price for so much grease; but as to my revenue.” “Cease,” 
said the Genius, ** | have only presented these things to your view to con- 
vince you that you have adopted this mischievous measure of free trade, 
which annihilates all distinction between your own family and foreigners 
at a time when such men as these were in the ascendency.” Poor John ! 
how dumb-foundered he looked. ‘* Well, Mr. Genius, what must I do?” 
“Do!” said the Genius, emphatically, ** you must retrace your steps, you 
must restore the distinction between your own flesh and blood and stran- 
gers, and spurn that spurious liberality which insidiously dictates treat- 
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OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICKS.—The attention 
of purchasers is caiied to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embracing as great 
a variety as canbe found in the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ West 
Capes with Sleeves Life Preservers. 
Gloves and Mittens Horse Covers 
Steam Packing Camp Blankets 
Machine Dehing, k&e., ke. 
_ Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua 
lity. also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail, 
nae SAMUEL BROOKS, 
m 





ing friends and foes alike.” ‘* Aye, but how can I do that?” moaned John, 


** you know Madam Bull has become asad termagant of late, and as she’s; 


got the key of the strong box, she rules the roast you know.” =** That is | 
sad, very sad,” sighed the Genius. ‘‘I have heard that since she took to | 
low company, she has become very unmanageable.” ‘* Unmanageable, | 
Mr. Genius, you may say that,” groaned John, “I can’t manage her, and ; 
what’s more, she doesn’t manage herself now. Formerly, before she propos- | 
ed anything to me, she used to sit down by her fire-side like a discreet 
woman, and consider what was best to be done for the family, and she 
would look at it this way and that way and Vother way, and generally 
came to a good, sound, judicious decision, but now she sits by the window 
and listens to what every blockhead who passes by says about the family 
concerns, and I grieve to say that she generally follows the advice of the 
fellows who roar loudest and make most noise.” * Oh, oh,” exclaimed the 
Genius, ‘* has Madam Bull sunk so low as that, all, then I fear, is lost, but 
no, we will not despair,” and he sank into a reverie, in which he continued 
for sometime. John looked at him askance, and felt as if he’d like to sneak 
off without further notice, for he felt sadly afraid that Madam would haul 
him over the coals for letting the Genius into family secrets, but before he 
could muster courage to ¢o so, the Genius turned to him with so much 
solemnity that John actually shook in his shoes. ‘* Unless you can make 
Mrs. Bull listen to reason,” said he, in a voice which fell upon John’s ear 
like distant thunder, ‘* Canada will not long be yours. You have swamp- 
ed the loyalty of the Upper Province by the mongrel mixture of French 
and American demagogues in your ill-judged union, and there is no tie 
but that of sordid interest which can now bind it to you. If you deprive 
the Canadians of the advantages they have hitherto enjoyed over those 
who are divided from them only by a narrow stream, that stream will soon 
cease to separate them, and they will become one people. The Canadian 





If any one of the boys abroad complained that any one was molesting 
them, the old man would send his servants, aye, and the constable too, if 
needful, to protect them, so that strangers became rather shy of meddling 
with Mr. Bull’s folks. 

Well, after a time the girls became so cute with their knitting-needles, 
and their spindles, and their distaffs, and made such a power of things, 
that besides clothing their brothers abroad, they could supply some of 
their neighbours, The old man’ liked to encourage industry, and was 
mightily pleased to see his girls filling their pockets. But by and bye 
things took an odd turn, the girls had so many garments on hand, that 
they wanted to exchange them with their neighbours for their muffs and 
their sugar, and soon, ‘‘ That’s all very well,” said the old man, “but 
we must give your brothers the preference, and not spoil their market, 
*cause you see they get every thjng from us.” Well, there was no gainsay- 
ing that, So Mr, Bull made all the neighbours pay double toll at the 
turnpike gate for whatever they brought to the fair; and 30 things went 
on pretty smooth for some time, till some of the girls got a hankering 
after foreign finery, and were always making a great ado abcut reducing 
the tolls, and at length vowed they ought to be done away with alto- 
gether, Poor Bull was in a terrible pucker. ‘* Why what the plague 
would you be at,” says he, “con't you see that if we keep things right 
abroad and at hoine, we shall always be independent of all these foreign- 
ers. Howsoever, I know the Jad that will set all to rights. So he sent 
for one Bob Eel, who he thought mightily of, to talk the matter over with 
the girls ; and Bob told them it was as plain as the nose on their face that 
it was best to keep up the tolls, for they’d soon see that their. brothers’ 
farms were improving so fast that their labourers would soon want all 


merchant will deal with his American neighbour on the opposite bank of 
the river. The Canadian maiden will listen to the love tale poured in her 
ear by an American admirer, and Commerce and Love will combine to se- 
ver them from you.” “ Dear, dear,” said John, ‘ I’m in a desperate cuse ; if 
both matters of mo ey and matrimony thus unite against me, what the de- 
vil shall I do?” ‘‘ Name not the foul fiend before me,” exclaimed the Ge- 
nius, withan awful scowl. * It is in consequence of listening to his sugges- 
tions that this ruin is now impending over your head. Had you been ac- 
tuated by steady principleinstead of crooked policy, and continued ‘too 
fond of the right to pursue the expedient,’ you would still have hada no- 
ble band attached to you by the generous sentiments of loyal devotion. But 
your time-servers have advised a different course. Interest, sordid inter- 
est, has been your ruling motive, and you must nct be surprised if your 
children follow your example. _ It is still in your power to make it their 
interest to adhere to you, but as I have already told you, if Madam Bull 
will not listen to reasen Canada is lost! ‘*And must I then lose all my 
property in America?” cried John, in agony, ‘' That may not follow,” 
said the Genius, hesitatingly. ‘“ Canada will be a loss, an immense loss to 
you. It isanoble country, but still half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Look at this map: trace this line due north from the St. Croix to the St. 
Lawrence ; to the westward of it lies a noble country, conta ning magnifi- 
cent rivers, fertile valleys, extensive forests, capacious harbours, a sea- 
coast alive with fish, and a hardy population who resemble your family at 
home in their feelings, their habits, their politics, and their religion ; there 
may be a few exceptions, but as a whole, such are they. The boundary 
line will be easily defended, and to a maritime power such a country will 
be invaluable.” John pricked up his ears, and seemed to be a little com- 
forted, though every now and then he whispered to himself, and almost 








the garments they could make; but when Bob saw that some of the girls 
turned up their noses, and others made faces at him, by jingo, like an eel 
as he was, he slipped right round and told the old man that all the tolls 
must go by the board. ‘* Well,” says John, ‘* what will the boys say to 
this?” ‘* The boys,” says Bob, “I never thought of the boys, while 
these girls were making such wry faces at me; but 1 suppose the boys 
wil] set up for themselves.” 

‘Set up for themselves!” roared Old Bull, shaking his fist in Bob’s 
face. ‘* Why, d’ye think they are all such shuffling tellows as you are? 
No, no, there’s real Bull blood in inany of them, I’ve ro doubt, and I trust 
they’ll hold on rather firmer than you do, Master Bob—to be sure that 
mob that frightened you at the toll gates, have kicked up such a dust that 
we can’t see one’s way very clear through it just now—but | love the 
boys, and I’li be bcund many of the boys love their old father too well to 
forsake him, and fly off at a tangent just because you’ve picked the lock 
of the turnpike gate, and let in the very fellows you were employed to 
keep out. Let’em give me just time to take breath, and see if I don’t 
devise some plan that will set things to rights again. If I could but get 
rid of this wig which encumbers my head, so that it almost addles my 
brains, I have no doubt that all things would soon come round, and I and 
my boys wovld see that it was our interest to stick together. There are 
some mongrels among them that love pap I know, and some young ’uns 
that have a hankering after pumpkins and molasses, but most of them, I 
trust,still stick to good honest roast beefand plum-pudding, and it shan’t be 
my fault if they don’t get enough of it, though just at this moment [ can’t 
tell how.” ‘‘Aye,” said Bob, smiling, ‘'1 know how better than you do,” and 
away he sneaked, when Old John seated himself in his arm chair, threw 
his wig upon the carpet, wished all wigs at the devil, vowed that no 
crown was ever well protected by them, and then began musing upon 
what was best to be done for himself and his boys 

John felt so comfortable when relieved from the weight of his wig, that 
he began to doze, and then todream. A majestic figure approached his 
chair, which at first filled him with awe, but a benignant smile which 
animated his countenance soon allayed that feeling, and inspired John with | 
confidence to ask him who he was, and what was the purport of his visit. 
** Listen,” replied the stranger, “1 am the Genius of British North Ame- 
rica, and I have come to arouse your attention to your affairs in that quar- 
ter of the globe. You now boast that the sun never sets upon your pos- 
sessions ; beware lest it ceases to shine upon them. If you pursue your 
present course they will, I fear, pass away from you, and dark, dark 
clouds will then obscure your dwelling.” John sighed deeply. ‘ Be 
hold,” said the Genius, “‘ a catalogue of your errors,” and he waved a 
long scroll before his eyes, the bare sight of which made John shudder. 
“*O dear, good Mr. Genius,” said John, with an imploring look, * by- 
gones are bygones, you know; don’t remind me of what I have done, but 
tell me what I must do.” The Genius looked compassionately upon him 
and closed the scroji. * I wiii not,” said he, “harass you by recalling 
all the mistakes that you have made, I will pass over your neglect of vou 
loyal friends, your encouragement of your implacable foes; nay, I will 
not dwell = your sending — among them the fire-brand who 

nindled the flame f-om which he fled, but | cannot spare you altogether. 
Repentance is 80 closely linked with amendment, that we must reflect 
upon our faults if we would escape their consequences. Your last false 
step was your free trade frolic.” ‘ Dear a me,” said John, “that was all 





Bob Eel’s doings.” ‘* He may slip away from the consequences, but you 
capnot,” replied the Genius, “unless you endeavour to counteract them 
without delay.” * Well, how shall I do that 2” sighed John. “ Aye,” said 
the Genius, gravely, ¢ it is so much easier to commit errors than to remedy 
them, that it will require vory serious reflection to answer that question ; 
but no tume must be lost in entering upon the consideration of it. 
Look,” said he, “upon the state of your affairs in Canada,” and he 
whisked John’s chair round so as to give him a full view of ‘hat country. 


“*Why who the plague,” said John. « : : 
j friend M‘Nab used to sit.” n, “thas got into that chair where my 


“* The man,” replied the Genius, * who wag stron 
in Lower the rebellion which M‘Nab suppressed in Upper Canada, the 
man who visited Nova Scotia to see How—” «To gee who 2” cried 
clenching his fist.“« Interrupt me not,” said the Genius, * to see How the 
cause prospered there, but returned when he was assured by those on 
whom he felt he could rely, that seven-eighths of the 


gly suspected of aiding 


the chair, but hold,” said he, “ you will require glasses to discern the lit- 
tle object who sits in it, take these.” John placed a pair of magnifiers on 


his eyes, and after groping about for some time, exclaimed, * Odd rat it,| lution, to a market yalue of only eleven hundred millions. 


blubbered as he did so, ‘“* Canada shou!d neither be lost nor given away.” 
*¢ And now,” said the Genius, “ Mr Bull, I am about to depart. Listen 
then to my parting advice. Should you soon find that the country | have 

escribed is all that remainsto you in America, don’t play the fool with 
it. Cherish it. Place it under one government, with one legislature ; 
look again at the map; you will at once see that Sackville in New Bruns- 
wick, just to the north of the isthmus which divides that province from 


Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street, 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 

OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
| admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterioas power called Galvan. 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease jn 
many of its most painful forms is entirely ey to the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic power in iis healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won. 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can ay ee | combat Disease ; and thig 
has been fully and perfectiy attained by the present beautiful and scientific insirument, 

MUORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improve. 
ment over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro. 
fession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction ; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of (he most perfect con. 
trol, and can be GRADUATED \o any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suffi. 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure ot thecperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, andisin every respect entirely harm 


less. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosiTIVE AND PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, E 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of ro 
Joints, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner. 
vous and Physical Bnerey, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confid r nded, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe:as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. 

f£ach Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances 
put upin neat rosewood boxes. Accompanying eacb is ancw Manual, containing full 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machiie 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautivul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any partof United States, Cunada, the Briiish Pro. 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrament is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 162 Broac way, New York. 

; Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
carefully fulfilled janl5 








LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 


CAPITAL, £500,090 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empewered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1038. 
“ A Savincs Bang for the Wipow and the OrPHANn.” 


r LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court o 
. Divectorsin London. Secretary —F. FERGUSON GAMROUX 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hvuok, 
Cc. Edward Habicht, 
Aquilla G, Stout. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, | Louis A Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones. 
BALTIMORE. 
| Samuel Hoffman. 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

Pamphlets containing mach valuable infurmation on the subject of Life Assurance— 
the Society’s prospectus—tabie of rates— explanations of the various modes of Assurance 
—list of Agents, &c, ke, can be obtained at 74 Wall street, gratis. 

al Sm J. LEANDER STAKRK, General Agent. 


Jacob Harvey, Charman, 
John J. Palmer, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barelay, 





Jonathaa Meredith, 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Pasees gers. 
Laptains. 










America... Cc. H. E. Judkins! Hibernia .. ..N. Shannon 
Europa ++--E G Lott} Britannia,, Ww. J. 6. Lan 
NQQara ..scccscccccceceyrecccssreceses A. Ryre | Caledonia,........+0.+.sesee0s J. Leite 
CaNAdR..ccccssccccccecccccccccercce W, Dougias | Cambria,..... oseeeee oes Wm. Harrison 





These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—reen on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port dow. 





Nova Scotia, should be the seat of government, easily accessible from 
every part of those Provinces, from Prince Edward’s [sland and Cape 
Breton, and within a few hours’ travel by railroad from the harbour of 
Halifax, to which the steam packets resort. You will then have one Go- 
vernor to pay instead of three, but you must pay him ; if the country is not 
worth that exvense to you, abandon it. The Governor must not be made 
dependent upon those hd is sent to govern. He should really be the re- 
presentative of the crown, and have no bargain to make fora salary. ‘To 
such a Governor all persons will look up with confidence; having estab- 
lished the independence of the Governor, take care to preserve that of the 
Judicature ; the administration of justice is not a mere local concern ; all 
persons, wherever they reside, who have dealings with the inhabitants of 
a province, are interested in prestrving its purity, all really local matters 
leave to their own management ; farewell.” John rubbed his eyes, found 
himeelf still snugly seated in his arm-chair, and after looking around the 
room to recall his scattered senses, exclaimed, ‘* Well, Canada is not gone 
yet, however, Mr. Genius.” 
—————<_——_- 


Tue Guostiy Sotpier.—A very remarkable circumstance occurred some 
years ago, at Kirkcaldy, when a person, for whose truth and respectability 
{| can vouch, was living in the family of a Colonel M., at that place. The 
house they inhabited, was at one extremity of the town, and stood in a 
sort of paddock, One evening, when Colonel M. had dined out, and there 
was nobody at home but Mrs M., her gon (a boy about twelve yeers old) 
and Ann, the maid (my informant), Mrs M. called the latter, and directed 
heer ot'ention to a soldier, who was walking backwards and forwards in 
th drying ground, behind the house where some linen was hanging on the 
lines, She seid, she wondered what he could be doing there, and bade 
Ann fetch in the linen, lesthe should purloin any of it. The girl, fearing 
he might be some ill-disposed person, felt afraid; Mrs M., however, prom- 
ising to watch from the window, that nothing happened to her, she went; 
but still apprehensive of the man’s intentions, she turned ber back towards 
him, and hastily pulling down the linen, she carried it into the house ; he, 


Captains 
Cambria. ..ccccccccccccsccccecs W. Harrison....From New York. Saturday, 25th Mareh. 
Caledonia. ..crsccccccescccccccee A ee eee “s Boston, Wednesday, 5th April. — 
Hibernia...csceccecereesseees N.Shannon.... “ New York, Wednesday, 19:h Aprik 
ACADIA cco eeerseereeseeeerees Stone€......+0++- Boston, Wedxesday, 31d May. 
America.....- S.iccccccces oes Cc. H. BK. Juckins ** New York, Wednesday, 10\h May, 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekty depariures from America will commence on 
Srd of May. The sailing day from America after ihe 25th of March will be We> 
MESDAY. 

Passage money $120. 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal inggage when it exceeds half a toa 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal eapenses.) 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Ne s must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

38 Broadway. — 


ONDON LINE OF PACKETS.—This line of pckets will hereafter be com- 
L posed Of the (olluwing ships, which will su ceed each other in the order in which 
they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor: on the 8th, and 24th of every month, 
from London on the 13th, aad 28\u and Portsmouth on ibe Ist, 16th, and of every month 
throughout the year viz :— . 
Ships. Masters. Days of mes from New 

ork. . 

S.C. Warner [May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 /June 28, Uci. 28, Feb. 8 
Northumberland, K.H. Griswold] “ 24; ‘24, ‘ 24/July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediater, D.L.Stark [June8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] “ 28, “ 28, " 2 
i H. R- Hovey ss 24, ~~ o. * 24/Aug.13, Dec. 13, Aprill3 
Hendrick Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8| * 28, ‘* 2%, “ 28 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker - ** Q4iSept. 13, Jan 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick/Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 * — wet 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan] * 24, ‘24, ‘ 24/Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June ld 


Days of Sailing from 
London 


Westminster. 


Victoria, 





These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 

gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
i jon. 

“Tr » peice of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any 

letters.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there= 


‘Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 
a i and to BARING, BR OTHERS & CO., London. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 
N Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for their sailing, 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist, and 26th of every month; the ships te 


continuing his walk the while, as be‘ore, taking no notice of her whatever. | suc.eed each other in the following order, vir— 





Ere long, the Colone! returned, and Mrs M. lost no time in taking him to the Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
window to look at the man, saying, she could not conceive ve Ay he could | New Worl —— daly % Bevé, Mar & Aug it Bee 8" An S 
mean, by walking backwards and forwards there all that time ; Ay band — fae 16 16 16] Septi Jan : May 1. 
whereupon, Ann added, jestingly. ‘ I think, ii’s a ghost, for my part!’ Col. | Hottinguer Buisley 31 33 % ri 1 12. 
2 6 , . . : Roscius Moore 26 26 

M. said, ‘ he would soon see,’ and calling a large dog that was lying in | jos’ Wright Bailey Augi Decl Apri 16 16 16. 
the room, and accompanied by the little boy, who begged to be permitted to| Ashbrrton Howland h s 4 2 3 3 
go also, he stepped out and approached the stranger; when to his surprise, | West Point 2. - i 16| Oct 1 Febd June}. 
the dog, which was an animal of high courage, instantly flew back, and Eroene — 21 21 21 § s AS 
sprung apie en the glass aren, which tha Colonel had closed behind him, oe ) Sept 1 Jan May 1 16 16 
shivering the pancé a. around, +g Delane 

“ The Colonel, meantime, advanced and challenged the man, repeatedly, Wearien , len L rH Hy Nov ae | Mar 1 July 1. 
without obtuining any answer or notice whatever ; till, at length, geuting th gs * ae zi 21 21 s § ¢ 
irritated, he raised a weapon with which he had armed himself, telling him | Sheridan . ornish Oct Febl Junel 16 16 16, 
he ‘ must speak, or take the consequences,’ when just as he was preparing | Montezuma — eich 6 6 21 21 * 
to strike, lo! there was nobody there! The soldier had disappeared, and i tord Alep Smith un on a ao ee % 
the child pe epemery to the ground. oem s: a the 4S his Cambridge gomesy n | = A PY A 
arms, and as he brought him into the house, he said to the girl, ‘ You are | Gons: % r 
right, Ann, It was a ghost ! He was exceedingly impressed with this | Garrick Garimanson Novi ‘Mar 1 July 4 16 16 16 





cirenmstance, and much regretted his own behaviour, and also the having 
taken the child with him, which he thought had probably prevented some 
communication that was intended. In order to repair, if possible, these 
e:rors, he went out every night, and wa‘ked on that spot for some time, in 
hopes the apparition would return, At length, he said, that he had seen 

and had conversed with it; but the purport of the conversation he would 
never communicate to any human being; notevef to his wife. The effrc: 
of this occurrence on his own character was perceptible toeveryhody that 
knew him. He became grave and thoughtful, and appeared like one who 
had passed through some strange experience.’’ 





: . people were inimi-. 2 ict whic! 
cal to it. Now, look you upon that province, and see who there occupies | Upon public securities, that a property which in all hands, in England 


It is a curious fact, as showing the effect which civil commotion has 


j and in France cannot be we th leas than twelve bundred mi'lions of Eng- 
; lish pounds etorling, sank in \hree days, during the late French revo- 


las‘, and are commanded by men of character and. 
one mons ee all of tne vommmodations are all that can be desired ia point of com- 
experience. hi ron and they are farnished with pe description of stores of 
tort and Con unctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
bestkind. Puanct yy -e of passage to Liverpcol......+. ecandheen $110. 
“ “ to New York ...cceseseseeeessSo2d. — 
tezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia. 
Agents for the sey York’ roe OODHUE & CO, or GH. MARSHALL, N. ¥- 
bridge, an BARING, BROTH ERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and Jobn iddy 
Agents for ships West Point, Water eet KERMIC, N.Y. , 
adores ae Lise we 1d 
ick Hear Hurton Henry Clav, and New Wer 
Agents for ships Patrick Heary, As (ELL. MINTURN & Co N.Y 
CHAPMAN, — og & Co, Liver pool. 
ips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garric 
Agents for shige Desees me eg, K. COLLINS. New York, 
BROWN, yo wand & po Lavepeeet 
i neea » Li 1. Hottinguver, and Const! o 
Agents for ships Q of the West Livergont. Houlneeet aN. pn York 
jal 1 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New Yeo 
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—s*FXampertal Paritament. 
THE CHINA TRADR. 
House'of Commons, Feb. 11. 


WELL rose to bring under the notice of the house the re. 

Me Oe talost committee cenalaned in the year 1847 to take into con 
‘deration th» present state of our commercial relations with China 
He trusted that notwithstanding the lateness of the hourjthe house would 
indulge him with permission to bring forward this motion. He greatly 
7 retted that this question could not now be introduced by his noble 
frend who in the last session (then Lord Sandon) presided over this 
- airy, and who prepared this able report. And perhaps he ought to 
a jogize to some other members of the committee for appearing lo take 
ee question out of their bands; but having reg»rd to the early period 


at which they were to receive the financial statement, and finding also | 


tbat no notice bad been given on this matter, he thougtt that it would be 
considered most improper if a subject of this magnitude, and a report so 
decisive, were allowed to slumber, and if the house were to consider the 
fisancial prospects of the year without any reference within its walls to 
the evidence and report which be now held in his hand. (Hear, hear ) 
To the importance of the subject it could not be necessary that he, for 
one moment, should call the attention of the house. It could not be 
necessary now to remind the house of the expectations which had been 
enerally entertained, and of the prospects which were, to open to us 
rom our extended intercourse with the east ; for they were too conscious 
of the great necessity which existed of finding continually fresh and in- 
ereasing outlets for the fresh and increasing developments of our great 
manufacturing powers; and they were too conscious that it would be 
necessary, if our growing population was to be maintained in increased 
eomfort at home, to extend beyond the limits of continental Europe, and 
beyond the mere demands of civilized nations, the export of British man- 
nfactures. In some respects the trade with China appeared to have borue 
out the anticipations which had been formed. Our trade with China 
amounted, in 1827, to only 610,000/., while, in 1543, it had grown to 
nearly 1,500,0001., and in 1845, to 2,394 6002. But this was not all that 
they were encouraged to expect from China. When, 15 years ago, the 
trade with the eastern empire was opened to general competition, they 
had ventured to believe that a population of an empire like China, re- 
resented generally as amounting to 300 000,000, comprising a very large 
aliquot part of the whole population of the globe, and not by any means 
entirely deficient in civilization, but abounding in industry and in the 
spirit of commerce, would have called for an amount of British exports 
greatly exceeding 2, 490,0000. That expectation had not yet been realiz- 
ed ; but such as the trade of China had been, a very large proportion 
had fallen to the portion of, Great Britain. [t was important to the do- 
mestic interests of this country that attention should be paid to British 
trade with Cuina, and that, as far as possible, it should be encouraged 
and increased. Taking a return of the imports to China. he found that out 
ofthe value of 20.000,000 dollars imported into China in ordinary trade 
not less than the value of 16,000,000 dollars was imported in British ships. 
The value only of nearly 3,000,000 dollars was imported in Amprican ships. 
leaving not so much as the value of 1,500,000 dollars of imports for the 
ships fall the rest of the world, There was, besides, another large branch 
of trade not included in the recognized imports of China. 

He alluded to the trade in opium, the larger portion of which belonged 
to the dependencies of this country. This made an additional sum o! 
$23,000,000, so that out of the whole value of $43,000,000 of imports to 
China, scarcely the value of $4000,000 belonged to any other country than 
Great Britain. This was a trade that could not be disregarded by those 
who were alive to the real interests of Great Britain, in reference tu her 
commerce. But this trade, as the house would observe, sustained, about 
1843, a most remarkable increase, for the value of our exporis to China, 
which never before had exceeded about £1,000,000, then sudden ly rose 
to£1,500 000, and afterwards to upwards of £2,000,000. He was 
sorry to fiad it stated in the report of the committee to which he had 
alladed, that this increase of trade had been attended with no corres- 

ondiag benefit te Eogland. This great increase had been attained 
y carrying on the trade at a loss; and nothwithstanding this loss, 
the increased trade had gone on for three or four years. This cir- 
cumstance, he believed, was thus explained: The trade was at 
first in the hands of British merchants, who, when it ceased to bere- 
munerative, discontinued it. But it was then taken up by the manufac- 
turers, auxious to finda market for the increasing produce of their man- 
ufactories. It turned out unsuccessful in the hands of the manutacturers, 
and it was then taken up by the natives in China, with the view of find- 
ing a market for their teas. It was also unoremunerative to them, and 
the cunsequence naturally to be expected was the diminution o! the 
trade, until it reached that point when it wou'd be profitable to the ex- 
orter. 
. What were the returns which China made for the imports she re- 
eeived? Herreturns consisted of three principal articles,—silver, of 
which he found by the report that L.2,000,000 were annually exported— 
silk, whick to the value of L.1,500,000 was annually exported; and the 
great article of all, tea, of which the value of L.6 000,000 was annually 
exported. He foued that the British Consul at Can'on, in a despatch dated 
the 15th of February, 1847, stated, that *‘ how long the Chinese would 
be able to sastain the continual drain of L.2,000,000 of the precious me- 
tals it was impossible to determine; but the fact being now wel! 
established that the export of tea to England could not be in- 
creased under the present sytemof duties, it was not impossible, 
unless a new opening were found for a larger consumption of Chi- 
nese exports in the British markets, thata gradual reduction must 
take place either in the quautity or prices of the British imports into 
China. On the other hand, it was beyond calculation to what extent the 
Chinese would purchase British woollens and cottons were we enabled 
to take their produce ia return, especially after having obtained the lega- 
lization of the opium trade.” The British Consul further stated, and his 
statement was borne out by Sir J. Davis, that it must be borne in mind 
that the export and import trade were dependent upen each other, and 
that any increase of imports would cause an increase ofexports. The 
committee observed that it was obvious that, unless means could be 
found totake from the Chinese a larger amount of their princpal ex- 
port, tea, there seemed but a limited prospect of deriving for the British 
manufacturing interest all those advantages which the new position they 
held in China owing to the late war might lead them to expect.” Why 
wasit, then, that thia country had been unable to take a larger quantity 
of tea? The house would not be unprepared for the discovery of the com- 
Mittee, that it was the rate of duty levied upon tea which had retarded 
the export of that article from China to Great Britain. [t was found that, 
On en average, the rate of duty was upwards of 200 per cent upon the 
= of the article. An instance had recently been brought to his know- 
edge in which, upon a cheap tea which was purchased in Liverpool, and 
which was eventually used ina poorhouse in the city of Cork, the duty 
was upwards of 1,000 percent upon the price of thearticle, But they must 
not look merely at the duty which was paid into the Excuequer, for a 
high rate of duty rendered requisite a larger trade profit upon the 
capital employed. One of the witnesses before the committee stated 
that a duty of 23. 2 1-4 was equal to a burden of 28, 94. upon the con- 
sumer. Hitherto this country bad enjoyed by far the largest portion of 
trade in the Chinese market; but he would ask the house to observe 
who were their closest competitors. ‘Chey were the United States of 
America. Now, in the colder parts of China the manufactures most iu 

Tequest were the coarser fabrics, and these were the articles in which the 

Americans had the best chance of competing with this country. There 

Was he believed, noduty upon the importation of tea into the United 

Stater, and he asked the house to ebserve the disadvantageous position 

in which the manufacturers of this country were consequently competin 
with American manufacturers in the Chinese markete. England fanpesed 
& duty upon tea varying from 200 per cent up to 2,000 per cent in excep- 
Uonal cases, upon the value of the article. He held in bis hand a com- 
Mercial circular of Messrs. Hollinshead and Tetley of Liverpoo!, dated 
} ®cember 31, 1847, which stated, that in 1837-8 the exports of cotton 
— the Uuited States to Great Britain were 1,100,000 ba es while in 1846 7 

© ©xpo ts were only 830,000 bales and that in the same time the quanti y 
Consumed inthe United States rose from 246,000 bales in 1837-38 to 427,000 

bales in 1843-47 
. he circular further stated—“This year will be memorable in the an- 
. of > cotton trade ; it has been disastrous to all interests concerned 
= e decrease in the consumption hae been without parailel, and 
, Must hot altogether be attributed to the cause generally assigned, 
doce petticient supply of the raw meterial, as it will be seen that we 
pected — a on hand only 93 850 bales less than it com- 
the consemption of A chat that the supply bas not been equal to 
the hieh prices re an ‘ ng year; neither can it be attributed to 
e g during a large portion of the year, as such prices 








were only high when compared with previously unnaturally low ones, { degree of increased demand there would be an increased supply. When 


which had checked the production of cotton to an extent highly prejadi- 


cial to the manufacturing interests of this country. He (Mr. Cardweil) | 


called attention to this circumstance for the purpose of showing that it 
| was not unimportant to wa‘ch with vigilance the degree to which they 
were able to supply the market of China with the manufactures of this 
country. 

There was, of course, one very serious obstacle to any alteration 
in the duty on tea, and that obstecle was thus referred to by the 
committee: “‘ The revenue derived from tea in the last year amounted 
to 5,110,0002 and although this amount of revenue cannot be permanently 
relied npon, being founded ou a consumption which has been carried to 
that extent by prices not remunerating to the importers, and which are 
therefore not likely to be continued, yet it is no doubt so important an 
element in the income of the country that uvder present circumstances 
it cannot be lightly dealt with.” Now he(Mr. Cardwell) was as much 
alive as any one could be to the importance of this consideration ; but 
they would find, on inquiry, that it was by no means certainly to be con- 
cluded that £5,000,000 of revenue would, under existing circumstance, 
continue to be derived from the tea duties. He found that since 1843 
the tea trade had been a losing, instead of a remune: otis trade. In 
1842 the revenue received from the tea duties barely exceeded £4,000 - 
000 ; in 1843 it did not amount to 4,500,000: and mage he had not seen 
the official return for 1847, he had reason to believe that in that year it 
had barely reached the amount of £5,000,000, although in 1846 it had 
been 5,110,000. The trade of this country with Ching had already very 
considerably diminished, for while the value of cotton cloths exported in 
1844 was £1,464,000 and in 1845 £1,548,000, it bad fallen in 1846 10 
£940,000, and in 1847 it was ouly £888,000. He feared he could scarce- 





ly venture to hope that there was a prospect of better trade for 1848. He 
had that moruing received a return from a gentleman who was well 
known in that house, and who represented Sandwich in the last Parlia. 
ment, from which it appeared, that whereas the value of their exports of 
cotton to China was £91,000 in January, 1845; £78,000 in January, 1846- 
and £117,000 in January, 1847; it had fallen in January, 1848 to £304, 
He found that the shipments of cotton to China in the whole year of 1845 
amounted to 112,372,565 yards; in 1846 they had diminished to 76,035,- 
749 yards ; and in 1847 to 56,789,486 yards; or about one half the quan- 
tity exported in 1845. It must necessarily follow, then, that while the 
exports had so materially diminished, the imports must have diminished 
also, and that there must consequently have been a considerable failing 
off in the revenue. The committee, then, while they reported that so 
important an item as the tea duties could not be lightly dealt with, stated 
that they had the strongest reason to believe that under the existing state 
of the law the amount of reyenue then received could not be permanent- 
ly maintained. 

The committee had taken into consideration the effect which would be 
prodaced upon the revenue by any change in the existing duties; and 
some impertant statistics bad been brougit before them to show the ef- 
fect which had been produced by such changes in past years. In 1783 
the duty upon tea was 56 percent, and the consumption was then nearly 
5,000,000Ib. In 1784 the duty was £12 10s percent, and the consumption 
had then increased to upwards of 10,000,000lbs ; the increased consump- 
tion in two years having been 1134 per cent. {n 1795 the consumption 
had risen to upwards of 21,000.000ib, the total increase of consumpiion 
in the 12 years having been 350 per cent. He (Mr. Cardweli) referred to 
this fact for the purpose of showing thatthere was some reason to believe 
that, by a jadicious change in the revenue, an increase in the consump 
tion of tea might at least be hoped for. 

With regard to the consumptiou of tea, it appeared from evidence given 
before the committee, that in families where expense was not an o>ject 
the cousumption might be estimated at 12lb. or 13lb. per head; in work- 
houses, at 34!b. per head ; by emigrants, at 4!b. 3oz. per head; in the 
navy, at 5lb. 4oz. per head; in the Channe! [slands, at4lb. 4oz. per head- 
and in Australia, at 8lb. or 9b. per head; while in the United Kingdom, 
the consumption was only llb. 100z per head. He thought, then, that it 
could not be coutended that there was uot the capability of increasing 
the consumption of tea among the home population, provided it could 
be brought within their reach in the matter of expense. It appeared, 





that while in our Australian colonies the consumption was 8lb. or 9b. 
per head, the average consumption of the wbole home population was 





noi 2lb. per head, or little more than one half the consumption of the 
poor in the workhouses. But some calculations had been made to show 
what would be the effect of an increased consumption upon the revenue. 
It was contended that the duty on tea onght to be reduced from 2s 24d. 
to 1s. per lb., and it was estimated that if such a reduction were effected 
the revenue, at the rate of lv. in tho lb. on the existing consumption, 
would be 2 300,00U7. Butit was calculated that,in the event of the da- 
ty being redaced to 18. per lb , the consumption would be increased by 
24 000,0001b. ; aud the duty of1s. per Ib. on this quantity would yield a 
revenue of 1,200,0002. They must also take into account the additional 
quantity of sugar which would be consumed inconsequence of this increase 
tin he consumption of tea. It was estimated that the increased consump 
tion of that article would be 32,000 tons, which, taking the colonial rate 
of duty, 14s., would produce a revenue of 455,000/.; so that the total re« 
venue, under the low rate of duty, might be estimated at 9,962,000/. If 
they looked to the last year when this country carried on a remunerat- 
ing trade with China,—1842, they would find that the calculation to 
| Which he had just referred, and which would probably be admitted to be 
! a moderate one, showed nearly the same amount of revenue which the 
| existing daties produced in that year, and what guarantee, he would 
ask, bad they that that would raise in future years a higher revenue than 
was obtained in the last er when the trade was productive? It had 
been atated in evidence that, in the year 1844, a change took plac e in 
the mode in which the duty upon tea was levied in the Isle of Man, and 
that the effect of that change was to diminish the cost of tea to the con- 
sumer about Is. 6d. per ib. The result of this change was, that the con- 
sumption of tea had increased from 75 000lb. in 1844, to 133,000!b, in 
1846. Now, though he admitted that it would have been exceedingly- 
rash in the committee to have made this fact the basis of a computation 
for the whole of the United Kingdom, yet he thought, when he had laid 
before them a calculation obviously based upou principles of caution, 
that he ought not to passover this part of the case without calling atten- 
tion to this, the most recent instauce of ihe effect of a change in the duty 
on tea. There were those who might ask whore the money was to 
come from with which these increased quantities of sugar were to be 
purchased, and by means of which the revenue of the country was to be 
thas largely augmented. To that the reply was obvious,—if the condi- 
tion of our imports were altered and improved in the maaner that he 
contemplated, more money than ever would be expended in the wages 
of Britis artizans ; the meaus of purchasing the productions of foreign 
countries would therefore be greatly increased, the comfortsof the work 
ing classes must be multiplied, industry would be stimulated the gene- 
ral demand for ali articles of ordinary consumption would advance, and 
more especially, he conceived, there would be an increased consumption 
of those articles the duties on which contributed to fill the public exche- 
quer; he therefore contended that it would be most unjust to leave these 
considerations out of viewin considering the subject to which he de- 
sired to call the attention of the house. Ho stili did not overlook the 
fact that the eommittee had been told by some witnesses, that if the 
changes to which ho referred were made, the supply of tea from China 
might fall short of the quantity that this country was then likely to re- 
quire; that the moment the duty was lowered, the demand for tea would 
ot eiamaa that a rise of price must be theimmediate and inevita- 
© result. 


Now, he requested those hon. members who entertained any doubt 
upon that point, to refer to the index of the report under the head “ sup. 
ply of tea,” and that would guide them to the evidence of Mr. Fortune, 
a gentleman who had for many years been connected with the China 
trade; he could also refer them to the evideuce given by an hon. mem- 
ber of that house, a very eminent merchant, well acquainted with the 
trade; he alluded to the hon member for Ashburton. They had also 
examined the hon. member for South Lancashire, who gave very valua 
ble testimony: they had likewise the benefit of receiving information | 
from the hon. member for Dartm uth as well as from several other wit- 
nesses; and the uniform result of all their testimony was to this effect, 
that there cid not exist the slightest ground for apprehendirg that the 
tnereased demand for tea would in the least dogree affect the price or at) 
all diminish the supply. There would be nu fear that any scarcity | 
would be created in Chin), for the Chinese themselves were far greater 
consumers of tea than the people of this country. The consumption of 
tea by 300,000,000 persons would only be imperceptibly increased by 
the additional amount that the people of Great Britain consumed. In Chine 
the land used for the growth of tea was most abundant, and there was 
every facility for the cultivation of that article, so that wiih almost apy 











the hen. member for Sheffield took « partin the ings of the 
committee he very properly directed his attention to the q on of re- 
venue, and evinced on that occasion his usual discretion and good sense 
—he moved for a return, which was laid on the table of that house.— 
a return of the population of the United Kingdom, and a retarn, likewise, 
of the consumption of ardent spirits in Bogland, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively. It appeared that in the year 1841, the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland amounted to 26,715,920, and their consumption of 
ardent spirits was not less than 24 106,407 gallons annually. He regret- 
ted tu observe that the population of Scotland,—a people eminent for 
their sagacity, industry, and many other excellent qualities, were never- 
theless, very large consumers of ardent spirits. It appeared, from the 
official returns on the table of the house, thatin the year 1841 the whole 
population of Scotland amounted only to 2,628,957 souls, while their an- 
nual consumption of ardent spirits amounted to upwards of 6,078,719 
gallons; in 1845 it was 6,525,489. In some quarters it was ep 

that if the supply of tea were greatly increased, the produce of the spirit 
duties mast of necessity be pees diminished. He entertained the 
greatest possible respect for the exchequer, and he shoald be mest un- 
willing to propose anything which had a tendency to diminish its recei 

but he confessed that the article of ardent spirits formed an ex 

to that rale—with all his respect for the exchequer, he should see a de- 
chine of the duties on ardent spirits with unfeigned satisfaction. He 

did calculate that an increased consumption of tea must have the effect 

of diminishing the productive qualities of the spirit duties, but he should 
be heartily sorry that a similer effect should be produced on any other 
class of duties; a failing off, however, being in some quarter a t 

there was none in which he should rather it took place than in the article 
of ardent spirits. (Hear, hear.) 

He would ask if he had not given a satisfactory exhibition of the trade 
between Great Britain and China; the Chinese wanted everything that 
the English produced, while the latter annually required great quantities 
of an article that the former grew in abundance; yet the people of Chi- 
na, being 300,000,000 soals, our trade with them annually amounted only 
to 2,000,000/. sterling. Nevertheless that result did not spring from any 
want of sagacity on the part of the people of China, nor any ignorance, 
on their part, of commercial principles—there was amongst them no want 
of industry, nor any disposition to turn that industry to account—they 
were well known to be greatly addicted to keen bargaining, and very 
fond of commercial pursuits. Were we then to avoid trading with them 
in consequence of uur supposing them to entertain a peculiar contempt 
for foreigners, whom they thought proper to call barbarians. Tuere bad 
been a day—be might say fifteen years ago—when prejudices such as he 
ali:uded to appeared iosurmountable, but in the year 1844 a treaty had 
o¢en concluded with the Chinese by which they bound them-elves to 
admit goods imported from this country, and these imports were allowed 
to enter China at duties varying from 5 to 10 per cent. The obstacles to 
intercourse between the two countries were raised by the civilized, and 
not by the barbarian state. Now he bad shown by irrefragable testimony 
that the duty which England imposed upon tea for the purposes of reve- 
nue constituted the main obstacle to that commercial reciprocity which 
ought to exist between Great Britain and China; he had shown this not 
only by the united testimony of several eminent merchants, but by the 
testimony likewise of British consuls and governors. Though the Chi- 
nese were Called an uncivilized people, they nevertheless ased great 
sagacity, and there was much reason to apprehend that they were but 
too easily taught to follow our example in the imposition of daties. 
Though they were bound by treaty to abstain from charging any — 
import duties than those which he had stated, yet having — those 
duties at the port of importation there was nothing that he could see to 
prevent their imposing further duties on consumption inland, and on 
transit; was it wise, he would ask, to meet this country, which the Eng- 
lish cailed barbarous, with the hostile tariff by which we seemed deter- 
mined to abide? Having addressed the honse at that late hour, he had 
endeavoured to compress the observations that he felt it his duty to make 
into the smallest possible compass, [Hear, hear.] He could of course 
not attempt to divine what was passing in the breast of the right hon, 
gentleman opposite, but of those matters which were kuownto the pub- 
lic he could not profess ignorance. He should, however, be wanting in 
the duty which he owed to the other members of the committee—he 
should be wanting in duty to the noble lord the chairman of that commit- 
tee—if he, fullowing that noble lord, as it were, by a species of regular 
succession, did not permit the task to devolve on him of not allowing the 
report of the committee to slumber upon the table of the house. He 
conceived, also, that they ought not to approach the financial statement 
of the year without having their attention called to this important sub- 
ject. 1t was not for him to anticipate the propositions which the right 
hon. gentioman intended to lay before the house; be might, however, 
venture to hope, that a deficiency in the revenue could, perhaps, be made 
an occasion for relieving the springs of industry; if 80, he was sure they 
would thank him for proving that a material change in our intercourse 
with China ought to be effected; if otherwise, he should feel satisfied 
that he had not been unmindful of his duty, as far as time and circam- 
stances permitted him to perform it. He trusted that he had laid the 
vase fairly before the house ; he certainly had done so ander a conviction 
that they ought not to approach the financial statement of the year with 
out more knowledge on this subject than they could be expected to pos. 
sess without the aid of the report now on the table. [| Much cheering. } 
He concluded by moving for certain consular returns connected with the 
trade between Great Britain and China. 

Tne CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQURR felt sure the house would 
agree with him that no apology was due from the hon. member opposite 
(Mr. Cardwell) for the very able statement which he had made to the 
house, in calling its attention to the report on the present condition of our 
trade withChina, (Hear.) Atthe sume time, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thought we might argue too much from the account, which i: 
believed to be perfectly true, of the depressed state of that trade, becaus: 
it was sufficiently accounted for by what the hon member had himself said 
He had remarked that the merchants, having, in the first instance, at the 
opening of the trade, carried it on for a shori time, found it a very Jozing 
concern. Why, that had been almost universally the case on the opening 
ofany new trade with this country. It was notoriously so ia the trade 
with South Ameriean Srates; the whole \aercantile world rushed at once 
into it, and glutted the South American market, and the consequence was 
great loss. That appeared to have Leen the case with the first exporters to 
China, The merchants found it alosing business, and they gave it up; 
then the manufacturers tried it, and also found it a losing concern; and 
when they also gave it up the native merchants, not deterred by their ex- 
ample, took it up, and they, too, found it alosing concern The fact, was 
that the Coinese markets were glutted in the first instance with the quan- 
tity of goods exported from this country ; and, however lamentable it might 
be that some check should be put upon the trade, it was the na‘ural conse- 
quence of such a state of things. it was remarked some yeare ago, that it 
would be so 1f the trade with China should be opened ; that judgment was 
formed from observing what had taken place in former instances. He(the 
Chancellor cf the Fxcnequer) mentioned this because he thought more stress 
had becn laid upon the diminution ot the exports to China in one particur- 
lar year than was right with a view toa regulartrade. In 1843 an addi- 
tion of one-half was made to the exports to China, and they reached 1 500, 
O00/. ; next year they rose to2,300,0u0/., and in 1845 to 3,400 0002. ; that 
is, in the course of those three years they were more than doubled. Why, 
it was hardly likely that that could fail to full off. It was no more than 
tobs expected. (Hear, hear.) In regard to the general view taken by 
the hon. member opposite, in almost every position he laid down he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchcquer) concurred, be had no doubt that if we could 
lower the price of tea in tnis country we skould have an extended corsumr. 
tion; he had no doubt, again, that the quantity of goods we could send to 
China must essentially depend upon the quantity we could take from 
thence; he had not the least doubt that the result of such a proceeding us 
he had just mentioned would be to benefit the consumer in this country, 
and the manufacturer, and the shipowner ; and that though in the first in- 
stance there would be @ very considerable loss to the revenue, probably, in 
the ead, it might be made tp by the increased consumption of tea in: the 
country. (Har, hear.) That would be true of tea as of the other articles 
that had been referred to, It was stated last year in respeet to lowering the 
duty on wine, and the same argument had been used with a regard to to- 
bacco; and it was so imallcases where a high duty had been imposed. 
Whcther, as the hon, member contended, an increased consumption of tea 
would lower the consumption of spirits, might be a question : certainly, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) agreed that there was no article on 
which he should be so’ ready to \ose revenue as on spirits, but he was afraid 
that a necessity for additional taxation somewhere or other would be entail. 
ed upon him ; if he had to set adiminishd consumption of 8,urits sgainst 
ihe increased co: Sump ion of tea, there mug; be a loss for a time in conse. 
quence of a reductionot the duty. (Hear.) 
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The bun. member who spoke last objected to the same Song boing laid 
upou the tea of the rich and the poor, but the recommendation of the 
committee was that the same duty should be imposed upon them, that 
an ad #alorem duty on tea was not advisable ; but that the present duty 
should be reduced to a rated duty of 1s.; aud he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) believed that upon the whole the experience of the trading 
community was decidedly in favour of arated duty, in order that the 
trade might know what they had to pay (tear, hear ); though there was 
a great deal to be said in favour of an ad valorem duty, and it appeared 
much more fair and equitable, be believed upon the whole the advantage 
was in favour ofa moderate fixed duty. (Hear, hear), Now it was im- 
ible to redace the duty in that way withoutriesking some £2 600,000 
lor the first few yeurs ; and that was nota matter to be lightly dis posed 
of. The hon. member ulladed to the distressed state of the country; aud 
no doubt we might go to a very considerable extent if sach a course was 
begun, whether in the reduction of the tea duties, or in taking of that tax 
of which the hoase had heard that evening,—that most iniquitous tax 
which could be imposed,—the window tax, or the reduction of the to- 
bacco daties, or any others; but it must be made up from some other 
source. Whether they were to look to an additional income-tax or prop- 
erty-tax he would not pretend to say; but the house would bear in 8 
few days time the statement of his noble friend (Lord J. Russell) on ths 
subject of the finances of the country, and then they would be, able to 
jadge more clearly how it would be pos.ible to meetso large a reduction 
of the revenue as nearly two millions. That such a diminution of the 
resources of the state would be very severely felt for years to come he 
thought no one would deny. He felt that he should be discharging bie 
daty if, on the present occasion, he abstained from saying one word more 
on that part of the subj-ct. With regard to the motion o the hon. gentle- 
man, he had not the slightest objection to it; he believed it to be merely 
for certain consular returns; and he conceived the object of the hon. 
ntleman chiefly to have been to call the attention uf the Government to 
subject. He coald assure the hon. gentleman that it had occupied 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government for some time, and what the 
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effect of their deliberations had been his hoa. friend would discover on 
Friday week, till which time he should refrain from saying anything more 
on the question. 


MR. HERRIES ON THE BANK CHARTER ACT, 


House of Commons, Feb. 17. 

Or Thursday, Mr. HERRIES rose to move the following resolutions— 

“ That, looking to the state of distress which has for some time pre- 
vailed among the commercial classes, and to the general feeling of dis- 
trust and alarm by which the embarrassments of trade have been aggra- 
vated, it is the opiniva of this House that her Majesty’s Ministers were 

ustified, during the recess of Parliament, in recommending to the Bank 
of England, for the purpose of restoring confidence, a course of proceed- 
ing at varieace with the restrictions imposed by the act of the 7th and 
8th of Victoria, c. 32. 

“ That this House will resolve itself into a Committee upon the said 
act, 

And be announced that if the second revolution was carried, he should 
move the following in Committee— 

“That it is expedient that the limitations imposed by the act 7 and 8 
Victoria, c. 32, upon the Bank of Baglaad, andthe act 8 and 9 Victoria, 
e. 46 and 37, io relation to the issue of notes payable on demand, be sus- 
pended, subject to such conditions as may be provided by any act to be 
passed for that purpose.” 

Mr. Herries resurveyed the history of the commercial distress of last 
year. By adocument carefully prepared, he found recorded the fuilure 
of 200 firms of considerable magnitude, selected from a larger number of 
smaller failures. The jiabilities of 85 of the 200 firms were estimated at 
12,000,000: ,, and the total loss occasioned by the woole of the failures 
was estimated at not less than 30,000,000. He approved of the step ta- 
den by Ministers in suspending the act of 1844; bat the House had ex- 
preseed no opinion on it—prevented chiefly by the disingenuous conduct 
of Ministers, who had evaded inquiry by rushing forward with the no 
tice of a Select Committee. He contended that the distress was not 
caused by the ill-management of the Bank of England, but by the ect 
itself. He could not believe that Ministers contemplated the retention 
of that act in its integrity—they looked to changes consequent on the re- 
port of the Select Committee, after a lapse of time ; but he thought that a 
much more satisfactory course would be, at once to give the remedy 30 
imperatively demanded. He objected to that operation of the act which 
now scatters 3 000,000/. of bullion among country banks, though the mo. 
ney would be wore beneficially concentrated in the Bank of England, 
regretted the interference with the Scotch system of banking; and ob- 
ene to the fixing ota maximum on the amount of credit to be allowed 

y tbe Bank. If nature abhors a vacuum, political economy abhors a 
maximum. M¢. Herries enforced these views with copious criticiemson 
the remarks of Sir Charles Wood, Sir Robert Peel, Mc. Francis Baring 
and others, in previous debates. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. ARCHIBALD HASTIE. j 

Sir CHARLES WOOD opposed the motion ; and averred that the sub- ; 

t had received the amplest discussion— 

’ was debated for three nights ; twenty-two gentlemen ex pressed their 

inions on it; and at last ihe debate closed simply from the unwilling- 

‘of other persons to speak. As to the first resolution propounded 
ir. Herries, Sir Charles said, he could not of course pronounce him- 

i! in the wrong, norshould he meet it with a direct negative; the 

‘od, ill-timed, and in some respects mischievous, he should resist. 
Vaarles defended the conduct of Government in temporarily suspend- 

’ the act of 1844 and then referring the matter to a Select Committee, 

‘he best that could beadopted under the circumstances. And it had 

en successful: the panic arose from the low state of the reserve in 

he Bank of Eagland ; that had risen to 8 250,000/. onthe 18th December, 
‘re Parliament separated ; and on Saturday last it was 9,600 000/.— 
a which places tne ability of the Bank to meet every possible de- 
id upon it beyond all doubt. Mr. Herries’s speech pointed at more 
ithe temporary suspension of the act—and totel repeal would be 
ter than permanent suspension ; but it would be inconsistent to come 
: decision after the House had appointed a Committee of Inquiry, 

y hich was then sitting, and had notyet reported. 

An immense debate ensued, partly on the suspension of the Bank Char- 
‘er Actin October Jast, but also upon the general subjects of carrency 
and banking. Alderman THOMPSON, in suppo:ting the motion, men- 
tioned that the Select Committee bad met for business on the 4th of Feb., 
and 17th were still examinivg only thesecond witness ! The mot.on was 
further supported by Mr. WILLIAM BROWN, Mr. HUDSON, Mr. MAC- 
GREGOR, Mr. MASTERMAN, Mr HUME, Mr. MUNTZ ; opposed by 
Col. THOMPSON, and Mr. LABOUCHERE. 

The first resolution was affirmed without a division. 
mogatived, by 163 to 122; majority, 41. 


——@ 
CANADA WEST. 


We | ately recorded the resignation of his Lordship, the Bishop of To- 
ronto of his offic: of President of King’s Co.lege in that city. — I'he follow- 
ing is the add.ess ofthe memvers of tne convocation of the College, on the 
eecasion, with the Bishop's rep'y :— 


ADDRBSS., 


To the Honourable and Right Reverend John Strachan, D. D., Lord Bish- 
op of Toronto, and late President of Kinz's College :— 

We, the members of the Convocasiun of King’s College, beg lenve to 
tender to your Lordship, on the oceasion of your final retirement from the 
office of President, this parting token of our respec: and cateem. 

To your Lordsinp belongs the distinguished honour of having been the 
earliest promoter of solid and useful B.iucation in this portion of the Pro- 
wince; andthe high ability, with which the important duties of instruction 
were discharged by your Lordship, is fully a:tested by the valuable servi- 
ees which have been rendered to the Colony by those who enjoyed the ad- 
vantageof being traimed under your care. 
_ Tis Huose of Convosation, members ofwhich we unanimously concur 
Po He pyaar eager x functions with which we are invested, 

: , ‘hak, to Your Lordship's anwearied perseverance 
Upper Canada is indebted for the Univ, rsity oF King's Cullege-sbiniee we 
eamnot but feel, thar it was your forethought wach pr. jected, and your 
energy and patience which accomplished, the es:abtishment of this Institu- 
tion, which has since then remained under your fostering supervision ; and 
tothe — of whicn your watchful solicitude aad vigorous exertions 
po ny tt - wanting during the long period through which you have- 

We entreat Your Lordship to believe, that you 
tirement from the pos.tion which you have so ably 
wishes for your happiness ; aud we pray that, by 
may long be enabled to continue your exertions ; 
duty, to which you have now restricted yourself. 








The second was 


are followed in your rel 
occupied, by our cordia 
the blessing of God, you 
N that higher sphere of 
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objecte which havd presented themselves to your notice. 


are deeply indebted tor their usefulness and success, and those who have 
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C invocation, Tis Breventn day of February, it4€4. (Sigueu). Juno 
M Caul, LL D, Vice Chancellor. James Beaven, D, D., td. ti. Croft. 
Proctors. 


—_—-——— 
ADDRESS TO DR. M’CAUL. 


To the Rev. John McCaul, LL-D. Pre sident of the University of King’s 
College, &c. &c. & 
Reverend Sin,—We, the undersigned citizens of Toronto, are unwil- 
ling to allow the announcement of your elevation to the Presidency of 
the University of King’s College, to pass, without offering you our warm- 
est congratulations, as an event eo honuurable to yourself, and so full of 
promise to the cause of sound and practical education. — 

Tbe years which you have spent amongst us, iu the important offices 
of Principal of Upper Canada College, and Vice President of the Univer- 
sity, whilet they have doubiless been full of the cares and difficulties 
inseparable from the peculiar nature of your duties, have demonstrated 
in the most vivid manner, your great ability and especial fitness, for the 
high and responsibte position to which you have now been called. 
Although our still youthfai University has bad to enconnter ils full share 
of the difficulties attendant upon the commencement of all important in- 
stitutions, it has, already, attained an eminent reputation,—» reputation 
which is chiefly attributable to your distinguished scholarship—your 
practical Sealed of the workings of Collegiate Institutions, and your 
indefatigable exertions, in adapting their systems to the wants of his new 
country. 

We Cobian’ Rev. Sir, that the University over which you have been 
thus worthily called to preside, will, under your judicious care, still con- 
tinue to advance steadily in general usefulness and estimation, conferring 
upou the Province at large, advantages similar io those whieh our Fa- 
therland has derived from iis time hououred Universities. ; 

Nor cau we deny ourselves the gratification of expressing, in addition, 
our warm sense of the many benefits which this City has derived, from 
your constant advocacy and generous patronage, of the various public 


To your kind and untiring zeal, our most valuable charitable societies 


had the privilege of being associated aa fellow-workere with you, bear 
unanimous testimony to your efficient and uniform support of every be- 
neficent undertaking. 

To you, also, may beattributed, in a great degree, the rapid advance- 
ment which this city has made within the last few years, in the cultiva- 
tion of the Fize Arts—the fostering of a Colonial Literatrue, and oe 
e:al dissemination of an increased taste, for the purer and more refined 
recreations of social intercuarse. 

Accept, then, Reverend Sir, our sincere congratulations op your pro- 
motion to a higher sphere of duty, and with them our earnest expressions 
of hope, that Providence may long bless you with the enjoymeatof bealth, 
and that your career may ever be attended with that happiness, which 
is the just reward of a course of strenuous exertion, guided by those cor- 
rect principles, which have uaiformly influenced you in all the relations 
and duties ot life. 





REPLY. 


GentLemgen,—I should be wholly insensible to kindness, if [ did not 
feel the highest gratification on receiving the distinguished mark of es- 
teem, which you have been pleased to confer upon me. 

Indebted to the accomplished scholar, at present her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in the Province, for my appotntment to the office, vacated by 
the retirementof so distinguished a predecessor, and welcomed at my 
entrance on iis duties by the warm congratulations of so influential and 
so large a body of my fellow-citizens, without regard to religious, politi. 
cal, or national distinction, I have, indeed, reason to be at once deeply 
thankful for so uausual a combiaation of bonoar, and anxiously soli- 
citous that I may not be found unequal to what is required or expected 
of me. 

How animating, then, is the expression of your confidence in my fit- 
ness for my new position! How cheering to be encouraged by your es- 
timation of my past conduct .o entertain the hope, that as President, 
may be able to retain the same favourable opivion, which you have form- 
ed of my exertions as Principal and as Vice-President. 

The reputation which our youthful institution has so rapidly acquired, 
istruly a source of unmixed pleasure to my colleagues and to myself, 
aud | teel persuaded that each year will add to the estimationin which 
it is held, by furnishing practical demonstration, that our University be- 
stows disiinctions only on those who have earned them: that her re- 
wards are adjudged with strictness and with impartiality ; and that she 

is not only ready and willing to receive all who are able to avail them- 


——_ ___ 


which to-morrow’s demonstration may produce. 
military of police, although they are all in readiness for any eme-gency, and 
posted in various jocalities so as to meet effectively any insuccectionary 
movement that might arise 


_____— April 8 


EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE, 
By the Washington. ’ 
ENGLAND- 
Queen Victoria was safely delivered of a Princess on March 18:h. 


A 


few minutes after the birth the Royal infant was shown to ths Ministers 
and Great Officers of the State and Household in the ante-room, when the 
usual formalities and ceremonies on the birth of a Prince and Princess 


were gone through, ’ 
Increase oF Maninesin THE Encuish Navy.—Anxicus to have the 


ships of the line as wellarmed and manned as possible, the Admiraly 
have issucd an order augmenting the force of marines to each ship for sea 
service, 
160; itis now to be 200, and so on downward. 


The number of officers and men for a three-decker was until now 


IRELAND. 

Extract of a letter dated Dusuin, March 19. 
Perfect tranquillity reigns over the City to-day, whatever be the events 
There is no patrotling of 


The tollowing is from the correspondence of the Times of 21st March: 
Dustim, March 19. 
Tue Orgn-ain DemonsTRation.—T he peace olthe city is to be a second 
time jeopardized by the holding at the North-wall to-morrow of a monster 
demonstration in favourof the French revolation and the repeal of the 
Leglislative union, 
‘This meeting has been got up under the auspices of the Irish war party, 
and isdirecily sanctioned by Mr. Smith O'Brien, the Mitchells, Meaghers, 
and the other dangerous enthusiasts who dissent from the insidious and 
sneaking policy of the Conciliation hall braygarts, and openly, and in the 
teeth of the Government reporters, avowed tieir determination to push mat 
ters tothe last extremity inthe event of the Queen refusing to sever the link 
which binds the two countries together. 
Subjoined is acopy of the proclamation issued this morning for the 
gathering of the physical force atthe North-wall : 
“ IRISHMEN, AROUSE! 
** Every man is to attend the Great Monster Meeting, to be held at 
the North- wall, to morrow, Monday, the 20th inst, at 12 o’clock. to ad- 
dress the French people. 
“ We, the undersigned. merchants, tradesmen, and other inbabitents of 
Dublin, request a meeting of our fellow-citizens for the gee sag of ad- 
dressing the French people, to express our admiration of their heroic 
conduct, and our satisfaction at the recognition of the Republic of France 
as a European Power. 
‘“ Also for the purpose of considering what constitutional steps should 
be recommended for the protection of the liberties and soil of this coun- 
try, in any emergency to which the present state of European affairs may 
give rise. 
“ And also to adopt a respectful address to Her Majesty on the present 
state of this country, and on the necessity for an immediate repeal to the 
Act of Legislative Union 
“3.000 names are subscribed to this requisition ! 
* Tickets for the platform to be had at the Committee Rooms, from? 
to 8 o'clock this day. 
“Pp. J. Darr 

“« Commiltee-rooms, 28 Westmoreland-st.”’ 
The Lord Mayor having refused to convene the meeting, it is consider- 
ed probable that Mr. Smith O’Brien—whose aspirations for martyrdom 
are as ardent or nearly so, as Mr. Mitchell’s—will take the post of danger, 
and preside as Chairman. 
The following is from the Private Correspondence of The Morniag 
Chronicle of the latest date, 21st ult. : 
Tue * Monster Meetina.’’—The sedition-mongers, as you are aware, 
have reserved their open-air meeting for to morrow. This morning the 
town was placarded with the following notification: 

The Lord, Mayor, having declined tu convene the meeting, will uot, 
of course, attend. 
The Conciliation-Hall Repealers have formally determined to take no 
part whatever in this meeting, which will be, in effect, a transfer of the 
Confederates and Jacobius from the Music. Hall to a field near the North. 
wall, where the Litfey discharges its waters into the Bay of Dublia. 
The ** National Trades Political Union,” composed ot Old I[relanders, 
are now holding an adjourned meeting in the theatre, Lower Abbey 8t., 
where Mr. John O'Cunnell is to give a statement of his reasons for re- 
fusing to co-operate with the Confederates at their “ monster meeting.” 
That meeting excites little or no attention. The Government will aot 
prevent the spouters from venting their violence and sediiion. ‘The ssme 


B. Repmonp, Secretary 





selves of the benefits which she affords, but supplies the means—through 
the Exhibitions and Scholarships which she bas established—whereby 
the highest honours in her gift are rendered attainable by the sons of the 
poorest and humblest in the land. 

Your kind ailusion to the part which I have taken in promoting dif- 
ferent public objects, in which my fellow citizens were interested, whilst 
it demands my grateful acknowledgements, cannot but also excite my 
regret that the labour of my daily avocations has permitted me to do 60 
much less than [ desired—particularly in thos» works of charity in which 
it has been and still is my privilege to give my assistance, 
Tv my humble services in encouraging the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
and in the advance of our Colonial Literature, { will not presume to al- 
laude, further than to cordially thank you for considering such applica- 
tion of my leisure hours, as worthy of your favourable notice. 
Permit me, Gentlemen, before LI conclude, to reciprocate your earnest 
wishes for my health and happiness, and to add my heart-felt prayers to 
Him without whose blessing nothing can succeed, that prosperity may 
attend you both in private and in public—and whilst our vigourous 
young City, under the influence of those genuine elements of greatnes 
embudied in her motto, “ Industry —Integrity —Intelligence,”"—advances 
in size, and wealth, and reputation, she may evcr have as the partner of 
her onward progress—keeping pace in improvement and in fame—a 
University such as she would desire to be associated in her growing 
prosperity—the zealous advancer of knowledge—the liberal fosterer of 
ability—the impartial rewarder of merit—discharging and inculcating 
the duties which Societies and Iudividuals alike owe—‘* Deo—Regi— 
Populo.” JOHN McCAUL, 
King’s College, Toronto, February 28, 1848. 


ge 
PROROGATION OF THE CANADA PARLIAMENT. 
Montreal, 23d March, 1848. 


General proceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legis!ative Council, in 


ing assembled, His Excellency was pleased to command the attendance 


Governor Geoveral, 
After which His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
close the First Session of the Third Provincial Parliament with the 

following 
SPEECH. 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly, 


to the resumption of our joint labours at an early period. 
In pursuance of my declared intentions, | have taken measures for the 
formation of anew Aamiuistration, and I am enabled to apprise you that 
the arrangements necessary fur that purpose are completed. 
{ trust that the measures which have been adopted by the Provincial 


by which last year's Immigration to the Province was attended, may ef 
fect the objects they are designed to accomplish. 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 

I thank you in Her Majesty's name for the readiness with which you 
have granted the supplies which are requisite for the public service. 
Honourabie Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 


measures f r developing the resources of the Province, and 
the social well being of its inhabitants. 


these important objects and to abet by all means in my power your en- 


Her Majesty’s subjects in Canada. 
The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared 


This day at half past three o'clock P. M. His Excellency the Governor 
the Parliament Building. The members of the Legislative Council be- 


ot the Legislative Assembly, and that House being present, a number of 
Bills were assented to in Her Majesty’s Name, by His Excellency the 


I have reason to believe that I shall best consult the public interest and 
your convenience by bringing the present Session to acloee, witha view 


and Imperial Parliaments for preventing the recurrence of the calamities 


Your attention will necessarily be directed after the recess to various 
promoting 


It is my sincere desire to co-operate with you for the attainment of 


deavours to establish and to increase the happiness and contentment of 


precaution against disturbance, however, will be continued : but chere 
is not the least likelihood that tranquillity will be interrupted. It is « ill 
stated that Mr. Smith O'Brien ie to take the Chuir, as no other presentable 
man is available. Lord Wallscourt, who recently joined the Confedera- 
tion, now keeps aloof. 

Squapnon For IRELAND.—Orders were sent to Portsmouth on the 15th, 
for the authorities there to equip her Majesty’s steam frigate Gorgon, 330 
horse power, and Birkeahead, 530 horse power, for Irelaud, with the ut- 
most possible despatch. 

A body of 90 (officers and men) marine artillerymen have been 
ordered on board the two ships, which are being equipped and eupplied 

with al} the manitions of war as if for permanent daty. 


SUSPEN:ION OF CASH PAYMENTS BY THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
I yesterday wrote to yon that there was a tremendous run on the 
Bank of France,and on many of the private bankers. The effect has 
beer that the Bank of France has been authorized to suspend the pay- 
ment of its notes in silver, as will be seen by the following letter from 
the Governor of the Bank to the Minister of the Finances, and the accom- 
panying decree, both of which appear in the Moniteur of this morning : 
“ Paris, Sundey Night. 
“ The city is tranquil. There has been no renewal of demonstrations. 
The Provisional Governmeut bas postponed the election of officers of the 
National Guard till the 5:b of April. Itis decided that the elections of 
the National Assembly shall not be adjourned. 
“ The new five franc pieces of the Republic were put in circalation 
to day. The Bank of France gives cash for its notes to those who require 
silver to pay their workmen, 
“Order is completely restored at Lyons. The Government hes de 
creed the erection of a monument to Marshal Ney on the place where 
he was shot. 

“ A despatch from Berlin announces that the Emperor of Russia ac- 
cepts the policy of non-intervention ia the affairs of France, as long a6 
France abstains from aggressions. 

“« M. Lamartine has satisfactorily explained to Lord Normanby some 
expressions respecting the Irish flag in his answer to the Lrish deputa- 
tion. 

‘‘ Gen. Cavaignac has assumed the government of Algiers, and pro- 
claimed the Republic.” 

O:ders have been sent to Brest, for the immediate embarkation of 1,000 
men of infantry of marins for the Colonies. 

Great excitement has been produced at Lyons by the mayor of one of 
-he quarters baving gone, witha party of 20 men, and put bis seals on the 
house of the Capucines, who for several years have done the dut of the 
expiatory chapel raised to the memory of the vic.ims of the siege of 
Lyons, at tne epoch of the convention. : 

The Presse states that the Council of Defences of the Republic proposes 
to demand the establishment ef a camp of 30,000 men In front of Dijon. 
It is not yet decided what general shall be appointed to the command. 
The name of Lt. Gen. Negrier has been mentioned. ] 

M. Emanuel Arago, Commissary of the Prov isional Government ia 
Lyons, had issued adecree dissolving al! religious congregations and cor- 
porations not authorized by the law, and particularly the congregation of 
the Jesuits. y ‘ 

Count d’Appony, the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, bas received or- 
ders from Vienna toremain in Paris, and to assure the Provisional Go- 
vernment that it was not the intention of Austria to interfere in the af- 
fairs of France. eee ' 

The Moniteur publishes a decree for the organization of labour, fixing 
the duration of the day’s work in the departmentsat eleven hours. ; 

Gen. Random had been appoiated Director of tha Affaire of Algeria 
M. Fellman, Under Director, of the Military operations. 

IMPORTANT FROM ITALY. 

The following important news is given in the Lega Italiana of the 
11th inst:— 

“ The Kiog of Naples has consented to the Constitution of Sicily, ¢% ® 
separate State, baving for Viceroy Admiral Ruggrero Lettimo, President 
of the Provisional Government. 

“The constitution was expected to be proclaimed at Rome on the 
11th inet.” 


The same paper confirms the report that a political league has beea 





that it was the pleasure of His Excellency the Governor General that 











the Parliament stand prorogued to Tuesday, the 2ud May next. 


forrsed between the Pope, the Grand Duke of -Tuscany and the King of 


Sardinia. 
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“be jana has advices from Milan to the 7th. Count Spaur, 
By me at has beea recalled, was on the point of ee 
Forty pieces of heav artillery left fur Pavia on the evening 3 ol dl 
It is ssid that the damparied troops have been ordered ge mee “4 
dy, as they bad exhibited a disposition to fraternise wit -. pe ple, 
There were rumours that Milan was ia open pee al an . 
bombarded by the Austriaus, but they were nut er > 2 seal 
Gen. Radetzki is reported to have read an order of the day e N _ 
apnounciag his intention of entering Piedmont on the 10th or loth. 
The citadel of Milan is strong-y fortified, and fifteen guus are pointed 
Fhe the city. The same letter says that at a dinner given by the 
Seagal tousts were drunk in honour of the future conquests, » x 
The Duke of Parma has openly expressed his disapprobation of the 
constitution granted by the King of Sardinia to his people. He has 
“cued a decree reinstating lotteries in | is dominions. f : 
wea ccounts from Turio, of the 10th, state thaton the previous evening 
he naw Prime Minister, the Marquis Laurent Poreto, arrived from Genoa, 
pr jt was reported that the fullowing would be the composition of the 
Weed Balbo, Foreign Affairs and President of the Council ; M. Lisi, 
War; M. Selopi, Justice ; M. Giulio, Poblic Instruction ; M. Pareto, In- 
serio $ M. Ricci, Public Works; M. Cavour, Finances. . 
The Jews of Turin have requested to be permitted to serve in the 
ivic Guard. ; 
inl of Spain bas announced his intention of leaving Genoa for 
the purpose of joining the Duc de Bordeaux at Venice. 
GERMANY. 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur cum wlis !—The Emperor aby go 
has grauted the liberty of tke press to his subjects! © vr os i on 
Austriaus yet credit itthemselves. Oa the Neue Burg Thor of the City 
of Vieuns there is an inscription in golden letters, “ Justitia —— 
fundamentum, ’ the chosea motto of the present Emperor of ae A 
have seen the Bohemian sneer and the Hangarian lash four waene# ioe 
jpto a furious gallop as he passed under it with an pede = , 
npon hislips; aod yet the motto staads, and he will now . ~ . a 
skin cap as he recognizes the sublime truth of the hitherto ill plac 

e. : ; 
"It was but two days since that we said that a great pacific ayer ee 
had been accomplished in Germany ; but blood, the baptismal — o 
revolutions, has beea sprinkled upon it—a new era has commenced in 
The Moraiag Chronicle of yesterday announced the resignation and 
the flight of Prince Metcernich, the erection of barricades in the — 
capital, the concessions granted by the Empvror to the people, and the 
iJlamination of the city in honour of the event: we subjoin below the 
fullest details that have reached us of these memorable events, scarcely 
jess extraordinary than the expulsion of the Orleans dynasty from the 

me of Franco. : ; 
mo word, Metternich has resigned, or, what is equivalent, has been 
dismissed. 1 

The liberty of the press has been proclaimed. 

A National Guard has been organized. 

Two Archdukes of Austria, Albert and Loujs, have been deprived of 
their command as general officers of the army ; some of the peopie, num- 
ber as yet unknown, have laid down their lives for the common liberty, 
and Austria has ceased to be an absolute monarchy. ; 

While the students of Vienna and the Burgher Guard (which must not 
be contouaded with a National Guard) were thus well employed at Vien. 
na, a similar activity was visible at Berlin. We have here a repetition of 
what occurred at Vienna; the people assembled, the troops fired, the con- 
cessions were demanded, first retused, and then granted. King Frederick 
William has, however, sunk considerably in the estimation of his subjects. 
And what will become of the German Par.iament? Vedremo cio che vedre- 
mo, was the wise remark of one of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Liberal movement in Italy. : 

On the sth the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha published a proclama- 
tion, in which he promises his subjecis a constitution and abo. ishes the 
censorship. This, however, has not prevented the inhabitants of Gotha 
from presenting him a petition pointing out the reforms they required. 
The deputation was very well received : 

A letter from Leipsic of the 9th relates, that deputations of six towns 
having presented petitions to the King of Saxony, demanding the liberty 
of the press and other reforms, the Burgomaster of Werdau made an 
harangue on the occasion. His Majesty referred him to his proclamation, 
and declared that he would submit to the next Diet such demands as ap- 

eared tv him just and opportune. The Burgomaster Schwedler of 
sel then said, “ Sire, permit me ;” the King replied, ** No! 
no! I cannot discuss with you any iusensate demands; [ have only to 
say to you, adieu.” The Burgomaster said, ‘* Sire, do not allow us ‘o de- 
part without some concession.” The King replied, “I have nothing 
more to say to you—adieu!’ ‘The King’s ministers have published a no- 
tice announcing that they had given in their resignations, but that the 
King refused to accept them, resvlving to convoke an extraordinary Diet 
for the 20th, in order that it might be known whether the whole country 
wished to have the ministers dismissed. A law on liberty of the press 
was to be presented to that assembly. 


The Avwmy. 


War Office, March. 17.—12.h Light Drag—F eederick Arden, gentto be 
Cor by , ur v Hollinshead, who ret.—14:h Lt D ag.— Assist Surg Charles 
Hamilton Fasson, from the 53d Ft to be Assist Sarg vice Stone, pro on the 
Staff.—15 h Light Deag —Cor Thomas Conolly Pakenham to be Lt by pur 
vice Jennvas, who ret; Gent Cadet Thompson Donovan, from the Royal 
Milnary College to be Cor by par vice Pakenham —14:h Reg of Fc—Lt 
John Lawrie, from half-pay 634 Fito be Lt vice Spence, apponred Adj: of 
a recruiting district —34:h Fi--Capt Richard D. Kelly to be Mejor by pur 
vice Muthews, who ret; Lt Henry Hugh Oxtey to be Capt by pur vice 
Kelly; Basiga Heary Towaley Parker, to be Lt by par vice Coley; 
David Stewart, gent to be Ensign by pur vice Parker. : ‘ 

44th Foot—J H Llewelyn, geut to be Assist-Surg. 53d Foot—Assist- 
Surg E B Tuson, from the 2d W I Rog, tobe Assist-Sarg.v Fasson, app 
to the 14tb Lt Drag. 62d Foot—Capt E H Poyntz, from h-p unattached, 
to be Capt v OD G A Darroch, who ex; Lt J B Forster to be Capt, by p, 
v Poyntz, who ret; Ens BJ Hume to be Lt by p, v Forster; U W Al- 
cock, gent, to be Ens, by p, v Hame. 63d Foot—J J Cockburn, gent, 
to be Ens, without p, v Knight, pro in the Ceylon Rifle Reg. 73d Foot— 
Assist-St.!f Surgeon, T W B Buckler to be Assist-Surg, v Hodgson, who 
res. 99:h Foot—Lt R Mends, from the 98 h Foo, to be Lt v Mair, pro. 

Ist West India Regiment.—Quartermaster Serg Charles Stokely. to be 
Quartermaster, v Smith, app Paymaster. 2ad West India Regt. —Vatrick 
Joseph Clarke gent to be Assist Surg, v Tuson app to the 53d Foot. 3d 
West [ndia Regt.—Anthony Dickson Home, Gent, to be Assist Surg v 
Concannon, deceased. Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Eosign Godfrey Lyon 
Knight, from the 63d Foot, to be First Lieut, without p, v Kelson, de- 
Ceased. 

Unattached.—Lieut Wm Mair, from the 99th Foot, to be Capt with- 
out p 

Brevet.—Capt. Charles Frederick Parkinson, on h-p un Aide-de-Camp 
to Col, Love, to be Maj inthe army. 

Hospital Staff —Staf Surg of Second Class—William Linton, M D, to 
be Statf Surg uf the First Class, vice Grant deceased. Assist-Surg E W 
Stone, from the 14th Light Drag to be Staff Sarg of Second Class, vice 
Linton prom. JL Holloway, gent,to be Assist-Surg, vice Buckler, app 
to the 734 Ft. 

Memoran.um.—The commission of Capt Eberhard de Brandis, upon 
h-pofthe 5th line Battalion of the King’s German Legion, has been can- 
Celled from the 17th of March, 1843, he baving been permitted to receive 
&commuted allowance in lien of bis balf pay 

















y)tED—un the 13:n of Janua y last, al Mexico, GEO, W, BLAKE, ot the New York 
Olumieers, sun of Mr. Join Blake of this city. 

ann’ ihe 5.b insti, GRACE KERMIT, infant duugbter of E. F, Sanderson, Esq., of 
Giscity. 
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The Steamer Washington arrived yosterday trom Southampton and 
Bremen, bringing London papers to the 21st ult. 

The coutineut of Europe is greatly agitated. Emeutes had taken place 
at Vienna, Berlin, and other places. The Emperor of Austria bad made 


many concessions, and the renowned Metternich had been obliged to fly 
from the capiial. 


EE . - - 


people were constantly presenting themselves to the Provisional Govern- 
meut, with various propositions and demands. The elections had been 
postponed, probably on account of the excited condition of the public 
mind. A middle class party would seem to be forming, and to which a 
portion of the National Guard gives its adhesion. But the money con- 
dition of the country was most alarming, and the Bank of Francé, ia con- 
sequence of a serious run for gold and silver, had been obliged to apply 
to the government for permission to suspend further specie payments. 
Great mercantile depression followed, and basiuess was almost stag- 
nant. 

From England the accounts are upon the whole favourable. A crisis 
had certainly taken place, but it was the crisis of the Queen, God bless 
her! giving birth to another Princess, for which she received the loyal 
congratalations of Parliament. 

Cousols closed on the 20th March at 80} to 81. 
Sr B. Hall’s motion for extending the Income Tax to Ireland was lost, 
the numbers being 139 for—218 against. 
Nothing can more fully show the loyal feelings of the British mation, 
then the following proceedings in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of the recent birth of a princess. 

BIRTH OF A PRINCESS—ADDRESS, TO THE QUEEN. 

House of Commons, March 20. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he rose to make a motion which he was 
sure would not require any raprnant from him to induce the house at 
once to acquiesce in. The feelings uf loyalty and attachment which ex- 
isted not only in that house, but throughout the country, towards her 
M ajesty, would, he was confident, induce the houge to aceede cordially 
to an address to congratulate her Majesty on an accasion which was cal- 
culated to add to her Majesty’s domestic happiness. (Hear, hear}. The 
strict accordance to the constitution, which her Majesty had a'ways 
shown in her political conduct, and the bright example she had given to 
all her people in the relations of domestic life, must ever insure to her 
the affectiouate attachment of the nation ; and, therefore, without saying 
one word more, he would move, that an hamble address be presented to 
her Majesty on the birth of another princess, and tc assure her Majesty 
taat every addition to her Majesty sdomestc comfort and happiness affords 
ibe highest satisfaction to her faithfulcommons. (Loud cheers). 

Sic R. PEEL, said that as he had on former occasions, when holding 
office under the crown, proposed votes of a similar nature to that which 
the noble lord had just proposed, he (Sir Robert Peel) had great plea- 
sure in seconding the proposition which the noble lord, as first minister 
of the crown, had submitted to the consideration of the house. He 
(Sir B. Peel) cordially joined with the noble lord (and in doing so he 
was sure he expressed the unanimous feelings of the house)—(cheers)— 
in wishing a long and happy reign to her Majesty,and in the hope that the 
throne of these realms might remain in the line of her posterity. (Cheers. ) 
He earnestly hoped that, under the favour of divive providence, every 
blessing migh! attend her Majesty, and he was sure every one would 
fee! that this vote was due the sovereign for ver earnest and constitu- 
tional zeal to promote the welfare of her subjects in ber political charac- 
ter, and due also to her Majesty for the admirable example ia every re- 
se of domestic life which she had ever set to her people. (Loud 
cheers.) : 

The address was agreed torem. con., and,on the motion of Lord John 
Russell, was ordered to be presented to her Majesty by such mem bers of 
the house as were of her Majesty’s mest honouratle privy council, 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale arrived at 
Lisbonina French st amer from Algiers. Tucy remained two days and 
then proceeded to England. 

Ireland was in the enjoyment of tranquillity, but some fears were en- 
tertained of the result of a great meeting advertised to take place in 
Dublin, on the 20th, to congratulate the French nation on the late revo- 
lution. We trust, however, that it passed off without disturbance. 

The Irish residents in Paris went up to the provisional government 
on the 17th, with an address. The Daily News, of the 2lst, gives the 
following account of this affair : 


The Irish residents in Paris were admitted on Friday to present an ad- 
dress to the provisional government, after the deputies ofthe people had 
been dismissed. They assembled on the Place de la Concorde, to the 
number of about 300, and marched in a procession tothe Hotel de Ville, 
preceded by a tri-coloured flag end a green flag with the Irish barp. 
All wore the shamrock in their hats, it being St. Patrick’s day. M. La- 
martine addressed the deputation, which then withdrew, amidst cries of 
** Vive la Republique !” ** Vive le Gouvernment Provisoire.” 

On Saturday the ambassador of ber Britannic Majesty, having deman- 
ded amicable explavations on the fact of an Irish flag presented yesterday 
by the Irish deputation at the Hotel de Ville, the minister of foreign af. 
fairs replied that the French recognized no other Hag as national than 
that of the United Kingdom; and added that, in replying to the Irish, 
be bad used no expression which was not in accordauce with this de- 
claration, though he manifested sympathies for Ireland as regarded her 
religion and liberal principles. 


We are glad to learn that the Marquis of Normanby acted with so 
much promptitude, and we are equally glad that M. Lamartine had the 
good sense and good feeling to disavow any recognition of an Irish na- 
tional flag. Such policy on the part of the new government of France 
will be the surest guarantee ofits stability. We are also glad to learn 
that Russia has signified her entire neutrality in the matter of the French 
revolation, so long as France confines her changes to her own territo- 
ries. 





ENGLAND AND THE “ MOVEMENT.” 

Supposing the revolutionary contagion, which bas broken out in 
France, to be of a milder type, as many suppose, to that which appeared 
in 1792, willit spread? Willit extend to other countries—and will 
England become involved? These are questions frequently asked, and 
perhaps more easily asked than satisfactorily answered. If France can 
avoid the excesses of her former revolution, and establis': a good, safe, 
and practical government, then undoubtedly the republican principle 
will receive an impulse that may ultimately work mighty chaages. 
lialy, Belgium, Poland, and part of Germany, may be drawn into the 
same system in defiance of the efforts of the northern potentates—their 
armies and military appliances. At the present moment, the most dis- 
creet European writers of the liberal school urge delay. They desire 
to see France first try the experiment fairly, especially as she wil be 
permitted to do so without interruption from foreign powers, if she be 
wise enough to avoid embroiling herself with those beyond her own 
borders. 

As respects England we have no apprehension. The eocial condition 
of Great Britain differs from most European nations. Wealth and intel. 
ligence are more generally diffused ; the middle classes are larger, more 
wealthy and respectable than on continental Europe. The people, 
moreover, are attached to their laws—their institutions—and to monareby+ 
The sovereign filling the throne is beloved and respected by her 
people ; and above all, the people have a firm reliance on the wisdom 
and patriotism of their Parliament. It would be difficult to make an Eng- 
lishman believe that any better government than that of King, Lords 
and Commons could be devised. The British constitution as by law es- 
tablished, is his pride and his birthright—he does not wish to change it $ 
he does not, indeed, love change. He is not, like his Parisian neighbour, 
tired of his government and the reigning dynasty. Tho most he aske for 
is that the constitution be respected aud administered in its purity, and 
such changes be introduced as the progress of time and events that call for. 
What said Charles Fox, the great reformer of his day, of the British con. 
stitution? He defined it to be the consolidated wisdom of ten centuries: 
That there may be those in Eugland who advocate republicanism we do 
not deny ; but they are few in number and weak in influence. The 
whole British heart is bound up in the existing order of thiugs. 

It is not to be said, that by adhering to the monarchy and the present 
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contrary of this is the faet, for the regal power, and the influence of the 
aristocracy bave beenfor many years decreasing, while that of the people 
has been increasing. The whole power of the kingdom is now vested 
in the House of Commons—that body in fact rules the nation. The 
minister of the day must be supported there, and when he is not sap- 
ported there, he is minister no longer. No matter of what family—no 
matter how much favour of the crown he may enjoy, a majority in the 
House of Commons is as necessary to the existence of his cabinet as 
heat is to the blood. It is the caloric of his political life, and withoat 
it he dies. 

And it ie right that it should be so. Let us look at the composition of 
this all powerful aseombly. Who are the men that enter its doors, and 
by whom are they sent? We see there 658 gentlemen representing 
every party of the whole kingdom. The universities send their men of 
learning,—the landed property sends its aristocracy, and the corporate 
towns the representatives of the merchants, tradesmen and artizana 
Any maa possessing distinguished talent and legislative powers, rarely 
fails to find his way into the House of Commons. 

If men become distinguished as bankers and for vast accumulation of 
wealth like the Barings, they speedily appear in one if not both houses of 
Parliament. Ifa mau become eminent as a merchant, like Mr. William 
Brown of Liverpool, Le is soon elected to the House of Commons and 
becomes a conservatur of the mercantile interest of the country. The new 
property of Railroads has produced its eminent men, and accordingly we 
find Mr. Hudsonand others on the benches of the“ collective wisdom of the 
nation.” It was the manufacturing power which seat Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Cobden into Parliament, while the shipping interest has never, in mo- 
dern days, been without its Parliamentary supporters. 

So too with political parties. Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, have their 
champions in bothhouses. Even the Chartists have Mr. Thomas Dan- 
combe and the pugnacious Mr. Feargus O'Connor. The press too has 
been well represented by the Walters and Mr. Baines. 

Now what we mean to say is this. That as all classes and parties are 
represented in the great popular body—that as the representatives are for 
the most part men of talent, influence aud respectability ; and that as this 
body possesses the chief power of the nation—the government is essential- 
ly popular and republican already. That the people not only possess, but 
exercise power by means of their representatives is daily made manifest 
by actual events. The success of the celebrated Reform Bill exemplifies 
this. The relinquishment of the additional income tax proposed by Lord 
John Russell, is a recent instance of the powerof the people. Lord John 
Rassell showed by his Budget that the exigencies of the state required the 
additional impost. Sir Robert Peel was ready to support him; so also 
were Lord George Bentinck and the conservatives, and it is possible that 
Lord John could have carried his point; but he soon became satisfied that 
a victory purchased at the expense of the popular mind would be his 
overthrow. He, therefore wisely abandoned the obnoxious tax, and 
must wait a more auspicious moment to reintroduce it or to propose some 
other impost in its stead. 

Titles of nobility and other distinctions emanate from the crown, and 
are the gift of the sovereign alone ; yet in the practical working of the 
British syete.n all these honours and distinctions are awarded at the sug- 
gestion of the Premier, who it istechnically said “ advises’ her Majesty 
toconfer them. In other words, they constitute a part of the patronage 
of government ; and as the popular branch or House of Commoas, is vir- 
tually the government of the country, the people, in fact, confer these 
titles almost as mucb as the sovereign. 

A legislative body possessing such attributes must enjoy the confidence 
of the country ; and we may be assured that no changes will take place 
that do not have their origin there. The votes in the House of Com 
mons form the true barometer of the public mind, and if we watch this 
faithfal index of the times we shall not be deceived. Under such a sy» 
tem we have no fears—no apprehension of emeutes or revolutions—no 
overthrow of dynasties ; nor will ‘*the fast anchored island” in our day 
be driven from her moorings. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA. 


The Session was brought to a close on the 23d ult. by prorogation, and 
the members have departed and returned to their respective homes. 
Daring the session several acts were passed, one for regulating the sys 
tem of Immigration, rendered necessary in consequence of the countless 
evils of the system experienced last year; it is, however, very stringent 
in its provisions, aud the head money imposed on each incoming pas- 
senger, will, we should apprehend, teud to divest somewhat the stream 
of immigration to other quarters. 

The proroguing speech of His Excellency the Governor-General, cor- 
responds in brevity with the duration of the Session—and the matter of both, 
speech and session is analogous. However, as little was done by the 
Legislature there was little for his lordship to comment upon; and the 
new ministers, suffering under a plethora of support from their over- 
whelming majority, took matters easily and did nothing. We lament, 
however, that nothing was done towards maturing a plan for constract- 
tial to the prosperity of the British North American colonies as the sun 
is to vegetation. The apathy of the colonists to this scheme is surprie- 
ing the great railroad from Halifax to the Lakes, an enterprise as essen- 
ing. The desire to retain the carrying trade iseverywhere manifested, yet 
the only measure which really can secure itis neglected. Enough has been 
said to show the importance of this vast inland route, not only to the 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Caneda, but to the mother 
country ; yet, if weexcept Halifax, St. Andrew’e, Quebec, and one or 
two other places, no real zeal for its accomplishment has been shown. 
Much of this want of unity and actiun arises from the many subordinate 
lines projected to the United States. Montreal is expending her energies 
on the Portland road ; Kingston most prizes the road from Caps Vincent 
to intercept the Buffalo line, and Hamilton advocates the route to the 
Atlantic by Oswego. All these routes have their advantages, and will 
be, we dare say, ultimately adopted ; but the true interests of the pro- 
vinces collectively, lie in first opening the grand communication from 
Lake Huron to Halifax. The side and subordiuate lines will easily fol 
low the accomplishment of the main one, and thus, as in England and 
the United States, as well as on the continent of Europe, it will be found 
that one railroad begets another; but in all cases it is observable, that 
like the growth of a tree, the trank prodaces the branches, not the 
branches the trnak. If the main communication were resolved upon by 
the legislatures of the three provinces, that would fix and settle the pub- 
lic mind; and thus, by combining the energies of all, the project, great 
as it is, would be achieved. A scheme, too, of this magnitude and impor- 
tance would also command the attention of capitalists at home, and there 
by render the vast wealth of England tributary to colonial wants. 

We have been much interested in reading a couple of lectures on rail- 
roads and other communications, recently delivered by Mr. H. B. Willsons 
at Hamilton, in Upper Canada. He points out the superiority of rail- 
roads above all other modes of conveyance, not only for human transit 
cut former ehandize. The saving of time and capital is inconceivable. 
Mr. Willson is very clear and forcible on thenecessity of the main route, 
aud we trustthat his observations will not be lost on those to whom they 
are addressed. 


Responsible Government, which Dr. Dunlop used te describoas 
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rap set by knaves to catch fools, is now geverally adopted. Earl Grey’s 
circular letter and instructions have “fixed” this, as our American breth- 
ren term it; but the fools really caught in this “ responsible” trap are 
in our notion, the British ministry. 

Before we quit colonial matters, we must beg to direct attention to a 
wery clever article in this day’s impression, entitled “John Bull and his 
Colonics.” It is written allegorically, but its truthfulness and reality 
will be readily admitted. It proceeds from the same pen which con- 
tributed to our columus some years since, an article similar in character, 
and equal in cleverness, called *‘ John Bull and his Calves.” 


Life Assurance.— We have received from the Natioval Loan Fund As- 
seciation Company, of London, a pamphlet just issued at the Company’s 
office in Wall st., which contains a great.dea! of interesting matter hav- 
ing reference to assurance, which may be advantageously perused by 
those who desire to avail themselves of its objects. 

A new feature is presented by the National Loan Company, viz. A 
large sum of money has been invested in this country in the name of 
three of the United States local directors as Trustees. This arrangement 
is of great value, as funds sre always here on the spot to pay theamount 
of the policies. Weare assured thut the present revenue of the New 
York brench amounts to nearly $100,000 per annum in premiums. We 
had no idea that the business was so extensive. On going over the 
pamphlet above referred to, we extract a few passages which may be 
useful to the general reader. 


I. Osjects or tux Society 1.—A /tfe Assurance may be effected 
either by one payment, or by an Annual Premium, which may be paid 
quarterly, or balf-yeery if more convenient, (at a trifling additional 
ebarge). 2 —Persons may insure for one or five years, in which cases 
the amount of annual premiam mutt, in all cases, be paid in advance, 

II. Uses—The Assured will have the option of converting his Policy, at 
any time, into the following uses, viz: 1.—After five years he may re- 
ceive ite estimated valuein Cash on the surrender of the policy. 2.— 
Into a Security, on which he may borrow equal to two-thirds of his pay- 
ments of common premium, upon the deposit of his policy and a note 
approved of by the U_8, Local Board. 

II. Loan Funp--1.—The Assured may at any time, (after the expira- 
tion of one year) act upon the Fund to the extent, as before, uf two-thirds 
of his payments as a Cash Credit, upon giving notice to the Office or 
Agent at each Branch of the Society, upon the above terms.—See “ Uses, 

. 2,.——Tha sum borrowed may be for a permanent or temporary pe- 
riod ; but irregularity in the payment of interest, or of the Premium of 
Assurance, subjects the Loan to be recalled. 

1V. Bos us—1.—Two-thirds of the profits are annually divided amongst 
those assured for life, on the participating scale of the Society, and each 
Bonus, at the option of the Assured, will be paid in money, or applied to 
the reduction of the fa'ure Premiums, or an equivaleut added to the poli- 
ey. The first bonus (although calculated in all cases from date of assu- 
rance) is uo: declared to a policy holder until he shall have been insured 
five years, thenceafter annually. 





*,” M. Gaillardet, ofghe Courrier des Etats Unis, having disposed of his 
journal, took leave of his readers in his number of Tuesday last. He 
is succeeded by M. Arpin, of New Orleans, who, it is said has purchased 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, for the sum of $60,000. We are glad to hear 
that newspaper property is beginning to be estimated at its proper value. 


Count D’Orsay’s Equestrian Picture or Her Masssty Queen Vicro- 
nia.— This exquisite production from the pencil of the celebrated Count 
D'Orsay, is open for exhibition at Gothic Hall, Broadway. The picture 
has received the unanimous approbation of the most critical artists and 
connoisseurs in Eogland,indeed by some it is declared that no portrait of 
equal character, both for design and execution, has been seen since tue 
days of Vandyke. The figure of her Majesty is the size of life, and is 
pronounced to be the best likeness of the Queen extant. Count D’Orsay’s 
statuette of O’Connell and a bust of Lady Blessington, accompany the 
picture. 

Mr. Watvacn’s Desicn ron Wasuinaton’s MonumeNtT.—Messrs BE. G. 
Grabam & co, 30 Ann st, have issued avery neatly engraved copy by Orr, 
of the beautiful and poetical design of Mr. Wallace, for a Monument to 
Washington. Mr. Wallace is a poet of no ordinary merit; he has em- 
bodied in his design true poetical thought, and originality of conception- 
We understand, too, that the plan is capable of practical execution, 
and could be constructed at a cost of about three hundred thousand 


myth New Works. 


Scenes in a Soldiers’ Life. By J. H. Wilton. For sale by Berford & 
Go. Astor House. We have received from Messrs. Berford & Co. a 
copy of this interesting narrative of pecsonal adventures during the years 
1839, 1840, 1842 43, while the author was connected with the military 
Operations in Scinde, Beloochistan and Affghanistan, The incidents and 
details contained in the narrative are related with modesty, and ina style 
of graphic fidelity peculiarly striking. It forms a valuable addition to the 
narratives already published on the stirring de tails of East Indian war- 
fare. 

The Asiatic Cholera: Its Symptoms, Cure and Remedies. Messrs. C 
Graham & Co., 30 Ann street, have sent us this useful compilation from 
the celebrated works of Drs. Jameson, Russell, Kiese and Bell on the sub 
ject of Asiatic Cholera. A brief history of the past ravages and present 
approach of this destructive scourge is appended to the work, and will 
be found particularly valuable for reference and caution at this period. 

The Seampstress ; a guide to plain and fancy needlework, baby linen, 
millinery end dressmaking, embroidery and lace work, knitting crotchet- 
work, and tatting. With numerous illastrations. Published by J. 8. 
Redtield, Clinton Hall, New York. The table of contents of this valu- 
able little work will perhaps prove its surest recommendation to the 
ladies. The work fully carries out all it promises, and will be found a 
valuable guide in al! the mysteries of the needle. The information is 
conveyed in a pleasing style, enriched with curious and interesting facts 





connected with various branches of needlework described. Copious il- | 
lustrations accompany the letter press, and the volume is richly bound 


and ornamented. 

Wat Tyler, or the Bondsman.—An Historical Novel of the Times of 
Richard the Second. Prive 25 cents. Published by Burgess Stringer and 
Go., New York. A deeply interesting historical novel, fully equal in 
our éstimation to any written by James. 

The Seven Capital Sins —By Eugene Sue. Part 1. Price 12 1-2.cts. 
Published by Burgess, Stringer and Co. Messrs. Burgess, Stringer 


and Co., have commenced the publication in parts of this new work of 


Sue, having secured a translator in Paris who furnishes the work as 
quickly as it is issued by the author. The second part will be issued by 
Burgess, Stringer andCo., immediately on the arrival of the next steamer 
this part will complete the first tale illustrating the Sin of Pride. 


Cruisings Afloat and Ashore ; fram the private Log of Ned Buniline 
Published by Berford and Co. New York. Price 25 cents. 


of tales, sketches, and poetical effusions, 
Ned Buntline, several of which have appeared in Clark’ 
bocker. 

Twelfth Night. A comedy by Shakspeare. No, 58 Modern Standard 
Drame. Published by John Douglas, 11 Spruce street. 


A collection 


valuable collection, boand uniform with the previous volumes, 


bellisued with a beautiful steel engraving of Sheridan. 
The Widow's Victim. A farce in one act by Charles Selby. Published 


by Join Douglas 11 Spruce Street, New York. 


The Opera. 

Astor Prace Orena Hovse.—On Tuesday evening, Monday being the 
great sympathetic meeting in the Park, the Opera of Nabuco, by Verdi, 
was produced. The house was but thinly attended, very few persons 
being present besides the subscribers ; and we regret to eay that the 
Opera has not drawn even good houses siace the first night. 

The plot of the Opera istaken from the Bible; how far such a course is 
permissible, we will not now stop to enquire, but we cannot but observe 
that while there exists so wide a field for Operatic subjects of a secular 
nature, it would be mach better to let the scriptures alone. 

The first act is headed by the following text. “Thus saith the Lord 
Behold I give this city into the hands of the King of Babylon; he will 
burn it with fire.’ The action is as follows. Scene—Interior of the 
Temple of Solomon. The priest and populace are dreading the approach of 
the terrible King of Babylon, Nabuco. (Beneventano, ) who is rapidly near- 
ing thecity. The Hebrews, however, have taken his daughter Phenena 
(Patti,) prisoner and keep her as a hostage for the safety of the city. Phe- 
nena loves Ismael ( Bailini,) nephew to the King of Jerusalem, whu is also 
beloved by Abigail, (Trutli,) supposed daughter of Nabuco. (Nabuco) ar- 
rives at the Temple, and after mach threatening, gains possession of his 
daughter through the intervention of Ismael. Amidst mach confusion 
the act closes. 

Heading of the second act; 

The Impious Man. ‘“ Behold! the thund er of the Lord hascome out ; 
it shall fall on the head of the impious man.” Jer. xxx. 

The worshippers of Bel wish to place the crown on the head cf th. e]- 
der daughter Abigail, while the Jews, having converted Phenena, desire to 
place her on the throne. A report arrives that Nabuco is dead, and 
the two factions are in hot dispute about the two candidates, when Nabu- 
co himself arrives. Great consternation prevails, when Nabuco, reviling 
the gods of both parties, commands them to fall down and worship him. 
At the moment, however, of his vain-glorious boasting, the lightning from 
the heavens strikes him and he is deprived of the mind which dared to con- 
ceive such audacious impiety. With this the act closes, { 
Heading of the third act: 

The Prophecy. ‘* The beasts of prey will place in Babylon their abode, 
together with the owl, and the birds of prey will abide there.” 

Abigail having triumphed over all opposition, has gained possession of 
the throne. She has made the Hebrews all captive, and only waits for a 
fair pretext to put herrival and supposed sister todeath. In an in- 
terview with Nabuco, who has partially recovered his reason, she advises 
him to sign a paper, which is the death-warrant of his daughter. Having 
accomplished this end she laughs him toscorn. T he Hebrews mourn 
their captivity without hope. , 

Heading of the fourth act: 

The Broken Idol. Bel is confounded—their idols are broken in 
pieces.” 

From his prison chamber Nabuco beholds his beloved daughter on her 
way to her death. The shock restores him to reason, and humbled and 
contrite, he implores heaven to spare his child. At this instant his faith- 
ful soldiers burst into his prison; he leads them forth to the rescue, Phe. 
nena is saved, the Jews are set free, and Abigail destroys herself. Such 
is the plot of Nabuco. 

The music of this Opera is a fac-simile of Verdi’s other operas, I Lom- 
bardi and Ernani. Of the three, however, we like I Lombardithe most 
and Nabuco the least. 

The overture, as a composition, is literally beneath criticism ; it is all 
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patches, and the material is worthless. It is fury vs. sense, and fury 
carries every thing before it. Verdi loves noise, he revels in a row, and 
everything is sacrificed for bluster and confusion. 

We see nothing in this music to admire; there is no originality, it is 
simply a slight varying of Donizetti, but by no means an improvement. 
It wants even the little freshness which Donizetti possessed. Some of 
the choruses have a kind of quaintness, which is not originality, but 
fantasy run mad. The solos have not the slightest individuality ; they 
are as like each other as two peas from the same pod. 

The voicing, both for solos and choruses, is outrageous; it is tearing to 
every voice, and is productive of nothing but consumption. 

The orchestral accompaniments are no better than the voicing ; noise 
is the dominant feature, to which everything else is sacrificed. There 
are positively no individual points of beauty in the instrumentation— 
effects, grand effects, stupendous effects, seem to be the only end and aim 
of Verdi's writing. Repose there is none, and the sense of hearing is 
wearied long before the end of the first act. 

The Abigail of Signora Truffi is certainly one of her most successful 
efforis, and has added much to her already high reputation. The charac- 
ter is replete with passion, pride, vindictiveness, craftiness and reckless 
daring. Signora Truffi gave life to the part, and presented a reality of 
the poet’s creation. 

Her acting was indeed admirable, and rendered her singing vastly effec- 
tive. In the second act she created extraosdinary enthusiasm, by the 
brilliant display of her vocal powers, and received tumultuous applause. 
The music is very trying for the singer throughout, but Signora Trafli 
accomplished everything to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

Signorina Patti is an improving singer, and she has made much progress 
in overcoming her stage fright and awkwardness. She still, however, 
bear's all the marks of the novice about her, and has much to accomplish 
before she can rank as an artiste. Her voice is very good, and is capable 
of being made fine, and with carefal study, and the experience which 
comes with practice, we auticipate much from her in the future. She 
sang her music correctly. 
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Si, nor Rosi, next to T'rufi, was the most successful. His music is 
among the best in the Opera. He sang it with care, and displayed both 
taste and judgment in all he did. He dressed the character well, and 
acted with much force and dignity. He was often most deservedly 
applauded. 

To Signor Beneventano, we must accord the usual amount of praise. 
Several times during the Opera we were on the point of being delighted 
when the Signor, indulging in some of his flighis of redoubtable energy, 
chased all our enjoyments away, and made us regret that nature had 
done so mnch for the voice, and so little for the head of the singer. 
We are willing at all times to overlook slight defects, but Signor Bene- 
ventano exhausts all our patience; he throws away nature's fine gilts, 
and sacrifices every sense of musical propriety, for the sake of attracting 
by means of blustering singing, the applause of the injudicious. The 
public will not long endure this;—we should not be at all surprised to 
find another favourite supplant Beneventano, even in the favour of his 
present admirers. 

The choruses were very ably sung, although in two of three places the 
tenors were miserably flat. On the whole, however, the chorases were 
well sung. 

The performance of the band was satisfactory. The pianos, very few 
and far between, were well observed, and the fortes—nearly all through, 
were given with great power. 

The orchestra is evidently very carefully drilled, and much credit is cue 
to Signor Lietti Rossi. 

The scenery, which was extremely beautiful, was loudly applauded, 
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The costumes and stage appointments were rich and gorgeous, and the 
most fastidious will hardly feel justified in complaining of the mauner ig 
which the Opera was put upon the stage. 


Che Drama. 


Broapway Turatar.—M lle. Blangy, and her assistants, Messrs. Boy 
raxi and Wiethoff, and Miss Vallee, have succeeded Mr. Anderson, and 
are drawing good houses nightly. 

La Sylphide and Giselle, in both of which Blangy is peculiarly at. 
tractive, have been produced during the week, with a due attention to 
the details, and have received well merited approbation. 

We cannot however, forbear making comparisons between the getting 
up of the present Ballets, and those produced under the direction of the 
Montplaisir troupe, which were decidedly the most perfect representa 
tions of the kind ever witnessed in this city. The Ballet, like the Op. 
era, requires almost faultless attention to all its accessories, to become a 
truly attractive amusement. A well appointed and efficient corps de 
Ballet seeins indispensable, and this the Broadway has not secured. 

Mile. Blangy is, however, a host, always graceful, elegant, and occa- 
sionally brilliant; she carries the weight of the business on her own 
shoulders, and as her audiences are, in the mass, not very critical, the 
performances meet with approbation and support. The two young and 
accomplished danseuses, Misses Celeste and St. Clair, who are attached 
to the Broadway, have materially aided Blangy during this engagement. 

We wish our managers could understand the principle, that when a 
star attraction is presented, not of the highest character of excellence, it 
would be more to their interest to aid sach attraction by some new far 
ces, or other light pieces, possessing novelty, than to dose their audiences” 
by old worn out pieces which have been repeated ad nauseam, and are 
barely tolerated on such occasions, by even our proverbially good natured 
audiences of New York. 

A theatre suffers in the estimation of the public, by such a want of de. 
ference to the wishes of its patrons. It indicates either indolence, or 
want of capacity ia the managewent, while it is sure to terminate in re- 
sults fatal to the interests of their establishments. 

Mr. H. P. Grattau’s new drama is still underlined, as being in prepar, 
ation. We understand that Mr. Blake has a part in it, exactly suited to 
his particular style. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The sudden close of the Park has scattered the 
stock company over the country. Mr. Dyott and Mrs. Abbott have 
found a temporary abiding place at this theatre, where they have been 
playing with distinguished success. Mrs. Abbott, is too clever an actrese, 
and too valuable an appendage to any theatre, a3 a stock actress, to sink 
into that equivocal position, a “ minor star,” and we sincerely hope to 
seo her a permanent fixture in some respectable establishment. Dyott 
too, is a sterling sound actor, and should command the leading business 
in any theatre in the ceuntry. A new American Drama, called the 
Hawks of Hawk Hollow, was produced on the occasion of Young 
Clarke's benefit, on Wednesday night, to acrowded House; it met with 
decided success. The Bowery has been long famous for its origina, 
pieces of a strictly national character, and the policy of keeping up this 
feeling of national predilections, is perhaps the secret of the success 
which hes so generally marked the career of the Bowery. 

The legitimate drama, so called, is not in favour witb the audience 
here, unless aided by the powers of Mra. Shaw, whose popularity can 
reconcile her admirers to any piece in which she appears. But in her 
absence, the legitimate drama possesses but few attractions to the 
Bowery frequenters. 

O.ymric Tugatre.—We are unable to notice any of the doings here 
farther than to state that the house is crowded to repletion nightly, and 
that the Glance at New York is running its ninth week of successful re 
petition. 

Caatusam Tueatre.—Mr. Bass of the Park, is the star of this estab. 
lishment, and is playing his round of favourite farce characters, much to 
the approbation of the Chathamites. A new fairy spectacle, founded on 
Ondine, has been produced with great careand liberality, Mre. G. Jones 
and Mrs. Booth sustaining the principal characters. 

The new local sketch by Mr. Baker, called “ Life in Now York,” is 
announeed, in which ifr, Chanfrau will appear as Mose. 











T HE QUEEN UF ENGLAND ON HER CHAKGER. Painted vy Count 

D’Orsay. His statuette ot O'CONNELL, and bust of the Countess o' BLESSING 
TUN. Also, Count D’Orsay’s portrait, by himself, at ihe Gothic Hall, 316 Broadway, 
will be open to the public onand atter Monday, 10th inst. 

Admittanee 25 cents. 

Extract of a note from the Duke of Yellington to Count D’Orsay :— Decidedly, my 
dear Count, the best likeness of the Queen tbat I have seen—avd I am told by com- 
greet judges, (Landseer among them,) thai the Charges is matchless 1 A ae of 

rt. ap s— 





O LET FOR THE SUMMER MON'THS—The Theatre Royal, Him lon, Canade 
West. For particulars,*pply to Charles Hill, stage-manager of the Adelphi ‘The- 
atre, Boston. or to J. W. Harrison, Himilton, G. W., i by letter Post paid. ap 3 2t 











"(HE MONIEO INSTITUTIONS OF L -NDON—The Bankers’ Magazine for 
1848, contains a full and accurate account of 1. the Bank of Engiana ; 2, The Lon- 





don Mint; 3, Corn Exchange ; 4, Lond: n Clearing House; 5, The Private and Joint 
Stock Banks. Also, biographies of Ricardo, (by J R. McCulloch) Coutts, Rothschild, 
Girard. Accounts of the Currency, &c., of Hamburg, Russia, China an' Fraace. Bank 
of England dividends for 150 years. Finuciuations in the Stocks of E.gland and United 
States for 25 years. Sterling Exchage for each monthsince 1822. The present volume 
will be embellished with fine engravings of the London Mint and Bank of Baguene phe} 
be followed by engravings of the prominent Banks of Great Britain and the Usit 
States. Terms three dollars per Annum. (9 Single Nos. not sold. Published wontbly. 
64 pages, 8vo. Acdess J. S. Homans, Editor, 87 WALL S'‘TEET, New York, 184 
*—_ ore street, apg é me Rach 

e April No. isnow ready for de'ivery at the Exchange. 

ap , OFFICE 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose 
wood. ClLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CavTion.—The bigh character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has bees 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub 
lic, that Mr. Gilloit has determined te avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at« mae Oe dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott's ee oe 
trade marks. i aru r nov 6. 

i ~~" LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! mae oe 

\ y VETTO fully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this ci 
ee icing that his exhibition OF these most wonderful birds that have so charm 
ed the people of the old world, are now on exhivition zt the Lecture Room in the 
ciety Library. d M and 

ibiti very day. (Sundays and Mondays excepted) at 10; A.M , 3} 
“4PM Mldmission 25 cests—childre nhelfprice, se 
Cais MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!— 

AY A Oe a MM UREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibitng a view of country 
1200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth o/ the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING 1H 
THE WORLD evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING i 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden, | 
Aamission 50 cents—children balf price. ‘ : 
The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely, 
Afternoon Exhit itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at3 o'clock. 
Seats secured trom 10 ull 12 o*clock, a 
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ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway 
Peel velker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few mow 
excellent Bochm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly s¢ 
and constructed entirels on the original principles of the celebrated Baehm. _ Mt. tor is 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance with the — , 
Europe, and having veen the first to introduce in this city the Beehm Flute as - Pine 
in the Cons rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, aud a Ps bt 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a numberof very moored of on 
keyed Flutes. taken ee Neepy m= _ Behm repta ye which he wou d dir po 
odera e terms, and they are mostly trom the oest makers. " 
“; full seale of fingering, anv all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 








and the artist came on the stage aud made bis acknowledgments. 


: ced in the 
ecoliarilies otthe Boehm Fiute, accompany every instrumen!. All imeresied ome 
Fiate are invited to call at 885 Boadway, where Mr. Ernsi’s musical per 
are tr be bad. 








